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*The Week. 


OpPosiTIon to the ratification of the new treaty makes some small 
show, but the general opinion, as expressed by the newspapers, seems 
to be that it ought to be ratified, and that it will be. Of partisan hos- 
tility there seems to be very little, although it is undeniable that Grant 
will be very decidedly strengthened as a candidate for re-election if 
his Administration can bring this business to a prosperous conclusion. 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, indeed, whose influence with the Democratic 
senators is deservedly great, is represented as strongly urging ratifica- 
tion—a course of action which seems very creditable in a man who has 
had to bear such an amount of ignorant abuse as was lavished on him 
as the conductor of previous negotiations. Of the Republican opposi- 
tion nothing very definite appears to be known, but human nature 
would not be human nature if we might not look for hostility from 
certain quarters. And every true patriot must share in the apprehen- 
sions which some of our senators have expressed in the hearing of the 
Washington correspondent of our contemporary, the 7ribune. It is 
regarded as unfortunate, he says, that the arbitrator in the San Juan 
question shonld be the Emperor William of Germany, because that 
monarch is an aged man, and, as the Cable reported the other day, 
is suffering even now from an indisposition, In case of his demise, he 
would be succeeded by his son, Frederick William, who would not 
only fill the ancestral throne, but would also take bis father’s place as 
arbitrator. “The arrangement of the Joint High Commission is con- 
sidered unfortunate in view of the fact that the Prince, having married 
Victoria Adelaide, the daughter of the Queen of England, might there- 
fore be influenced in the determination of the question by family con- 
siderations.” Nothing more probable; and we would give a large sum 
of money towards procuring “a testimonial ” for the publicist whe has 
pointed out this peril to his fellow-countrymen, The strongest oppo- 
sition comes from the East, and, as was anticipated, the fisheries ques- 
tion is the point where most difficulty will arise. Something is indeed 
said about the necessity of excluding expressly the claims of the Eng- 
lish holders of Confederate cotton bonds, but we should say that 
anxiety as to those claims might profitably be left to the bond-holders 
themselves in session at the London Tavern, and that all alarm 
as regards them is a little preposterous in the American breast. A 
queer “claim on the United States Government” a certificate of the 
Confederacy’s indebtedness would be. 














As regards the fisheries question, the attacks and replications are 
confusing, and it would require a board of experienced Eastern fisher- 
men and dealers in fish to come to an intelligent conclusion as to the 
matters in debate. According to a writer in the Boston Advertiser, the 
effect of the treaty, as it now stands, would be to cripple our own 
fishermen, and give our home market to the Province people. This 
for these reasons: We being at a distance from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rebce, are obliged to build a class of swift, costly vessels, good sailers, 
but bad carriers, and, under our present tariff, these vessels pay high 
duties on everything that enters into their construction. Secondly, 
bounties have been withdrawn by the American Government, while 
the Canadians pay a bounty of four dollars a ton. The only reason why, 
under these circumstances, our Gloucester and Cape fishermen ho'd 
their own is, that Provincial fish have been subject to a duty of two 
dollars a barrel on mackerel and half a dollar a quintal on 
dry fish, which duties have sufficed to secure for our men the 
home market. The treaty gives to the Provincial fishermen the 
tight to import their fish duty free, and also to come into our 
waters and catch the mackerel bait—which does not frequent their 
shores—which we now seli them at a price ranging from $200 to $300 
‘for each vessel. Thus, says the writer in question, we grant a privilege 
‘worth more than six times as much as the privilege conceded to.us by 
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fishing within the three-mile limits. This latter concession is, after all, 
he says, of no very great importance, except that making it removes 
some possibilities of collision between the two countries, Not a 
third of our mackerel are caught out of our own waters, he 
says, and not a tenth of those which are caught in Provincial waters 
are caught within the three-mile line, and our cod-tishery is carried 
on in the deep sea by vessels which do not énter the Gulf and never 
cross the three-mile line. Yet, for the abolition of this limit, we 
are not only to pay such a compensation in money as may be hereafter 
determined, but we are to make what amounts to three other payments 
~ namely, we are to let Canadians fish in our waters north of 39°, where 
most of the mackerel are taken ; we are to let them take bait here; and 
we Virtually give away our home market for salted and dried fish. + 


On the other hand, to read in some of the Dominion papers, one 
would suppose that in case of the ratitication of this product of Yankee 
greed and English timidity and indifference to colonial interests, there 
will be immediate revolution. To be sure, there is nothing much less 
to be depended on for exactness of statement than a Provincial paper 
when it is talking about a “ Government measure ™ if it is itself “in 
opposition,” or an “ opposition scheme” if it supports the Govern 
ment. The smaliness of their politics is, as usually happens in such 
contracted ficlds, made up for by their spitefulness and bitterness. 
Still, the Nova Scotia malcontents have this excuse, that if it is true 
that the privileges which the treaty accords us are so much more valu- 
able than those we accord that we shall have to pay money for them, 
it is pretty certain that the money will go to the Dominion, and that 
Nova Scotia will be no better, or very little better, for it. Then, again, 
let it be said, they say, that the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick fishing 
interest will be benefited by the operation of the treaty ; other interests, 
which languish without reciprocity, will be sacrificed to the fishing 
interest; and the country will have given away irrevocably the price 
with which reciprocity was some time in the future to be bought. And 
the sacrifice will be made, because, says the Halifax Cironiele, which 
hates the Dominion, “the Eaglish blockade-runners and ship 
builders are to be permitted to father the cost of their blunders on 
Nova Scotia. The Home Government may as well attempt to sell the 
province over our heads—to sell ourselves outright—as to sell our * 
fisheries ;’ and it prophesies a struggle. But the Government papers,” 
although they are by no means enthusiastic, are disposed to regard the 
proposed arrangements as on the whole satisfactory, and to lay much 
stress on the right fo a free market in this country as being a com- 
plete equivalent fur the right conceded to us of fishing anywhere in 
Canadian waters, and curing our fish on British soil. There will, 
however, be plenty of discussion of this part of the treaty, and the 
Canadians are not likely to be too tractable. 





Everything promising so well as it does, and the dawn of an era of in- 
ternational good feeling being so close at hand, it isa pity that anything 
should oceur to mar the general happiness ; but in the newspaper world 
there is much sadness and depression. One American newspaper has 
been found capable of wringing everybody's breast by “ disgracing 
American journalism,” and the air is full of the highest-toned 
sermons directed at the offender. It is notorious that if there is 
anything which the managing editors of our journals will not do, 
it is to connive at the practice, by reporters and correspondents, 
of any devices for obtaining news which are in the least ungentle- 
manly and wanting in delicacy of feeling. So it may be fancied 
what heartfelt rebukes were administered to the editor of the 
Tribune when there suddenly appeared in that paper, and before it 
was elsewhere published, the full text of the Treaty of Washington. 
Did he not know that it was desired to keep the treaty from public 
comment until the Senate had examined it? How, then, could he so 
far forget what was due to himself and the public respect for decency 
as to print thatinstrument? Did he not know that American journalism 
could never be elevated to its proper place so long as leading newspapers 
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violate the usages observed among gentlemen? Indeed, some of his 
censors, in their zeal for the honor of the profession, used language that 
was almost too severe even for his fault. The World, in particular, 
could not fully express its disapprobation of his ungentlemanly conduct, 
and several days after the commission of the offence talked to him in 
this way; “ The illegitimate, incomplete, and inaccurate publication by 
the Tribune of the Treaty of Wa-hington having led to its legitimate, 
complete, and accurate publication in the World, and Mr. Grecley nav- 
ing gone to Texas, the 7vribune illustrates its honesty by its courtesy, 
calls the World a liar, and, admitting itself to have been a thief, seeks 
to implicate the Werld asa receiver.” This isin fun, of course; but 
there was much preaching done that was professedly serious, while 
doubtless the Washington correspondents of the preachers were at the 
same moment in receipt of telegrams cursing them for letting So-and-so 
“get aheid of them.” The fact being that bribery and all kinds of 
shurp practice, to say nothing of all kinds of disgraceful violations of 
almost every code of morals or manners, would be forgiven, and reward- 
ed, in almost any of the offices of our daily papers, provided its 
correspondents showed more “enterprise” thun its competitors’, it is 
even a little disgusting to uncynical friends of the press to read these 
periodical howilies on gentlemanliness. 





It is amusing rather than otherwise to see the Senate, too, making 
an occasional stand for its dignity, and to hear it talking of expelling 
the senator who gave to the * 7ribune man” a copy of the treaty, and 
to watch its investigation, by a committee, into the conduct of the 
reporters. These latter gentlemen seem to be very much at ease in 
their minds as regards the possible result of the enquiry, the secret 
perhaps being that they know perfectly well that about half, more or 
leas, of the whole number of senators are always ready to tell the cor- 
respondent of this or that weighty paper anything and everything, no 
maiter what, irrespective of the Senate’s having put upon it “ the seal 
of «crecy.” It is a long time since there was a secret session of either 
Benate or caucus the duings of which were not iustantly made known 
by half-a-dozen senators to 1s many reporters capable of injuring or 
helping the honorable gentlemen's * chances.” It looks a little absurd, 
then, for Mr. Conkling «nd his brethren to get into a flurry in the 
presence of our diplomatic British visitors. The genuine article of 
cignity they know when they sce it, and while they recollect the pub- 
lished :eport of Mr. Conkling’s secret session speech on his colleague 
Fenton, and Mr. Chandler's occasional displays, they are as little likely, 
as the reporters to be much impressed by the committee. 





Tue convention of taxpayers at Columbia, 8. C., adjourned on 
Friday, after a harmonious session of four days. It proved to be com- 
posed of able and moderate men, and the action which it took reflected 
the era of good feeling in which the State now rejoices. One of the 
results proposed was to ascertain the exact amount of the debt, and 
everybody was pleased to learn that it does not exceed $8,900,000, 
whereas }umor had put it as high as sixteen or twenty millions, The 
convention was also assured by Governor Scott, in a private interview 
by committee, that “nothing had been done involving the credit of 
the State not strictly authorized by law;” that he would endeavor to 
bring about retrenchment in all departments, would cut off supernu- 
merary officials, and make better appointments, and would heartily 
favor the introduction of minority representation. To the latter 
echeme, in the form of cumulative voting, the convention turned as a 
main reliance for removing the evila of bad legislation, and it seems 
not at all unlikely that the experiment will be made, great as the con- 
cession will be on the part of the non-taxpaying majority. Another 
and much respected State officer, Attorney-General Chamberlain, has 
argued very forcibly in favor of this reform measure, both in a letter 
published in the newspapers, and subsequently in a speech in the con- 
vention itself. While not omitting to speak-in proper terms of the 
Ku-klux, his denunciation of the corruption of which his Republican 
associdtes have becn guilty was most unequivocal, 





The example of South Carolina in this matter of minority represen- 
tation might now be taken to heart by the people of Connecticut. The 
Legislature of the latter State, having to determine a doubtful election 
for Governor last week, gave it to the Republican candidate, Marshal] 
Jewell, after it clearly appeared that in one of the Democratic wards 
of New Haven there had been a fraudulent ‘polling of at least a hun. 
dred votes in favor of Governor English—enough to turn the scale. 
Possibly other frauds might have been discovered if further search 
had been made, but it was not necessary. Whether they be allowed 
or not, the State is notoriously one of the most evenly divided in the 
Union, and this condition of parties inevitably leads to the practice of 
frauds, in order to secure the small handful of voters on whom success 
depends, and who virtually rule the State. This is attended by the 
serious evil of contested elections. which are a fruitful seurce of de- 
moralization, both where they occur and where they come up for 
settlement. Party virtue is not equal to the strain of deciding impar- 
tially ; and, besides, the facts are generally obscure, and the proofs of 
fraud rarely so undeniable as those obtained at New Haven. More. 
over, the anomaly may any time arise of a Democratic executive and a 
Republican legislature, or vice versa ; and, on the whole, nothing better 
could be devised to foster partisanship and the low arts of the politi. 
cian, than the majority rule in such circumstances. 





Ruloff, the Binghamton murderer, has been examined by two Albany 
doctors, who pronounce him sane, and publish a long furrago of ques- 
tion and answer as containing the basis and justification of their judg- 
ment. It is, however, a deal more convincing as testimony to their 
unfitness for the business they had in hand than as testimony of any 
value concerning the sanity of the convict, who, as on other occasivns, 
showed himself to be a philologer whose “great work” has a very 
distinct family resemblance to the great work in philology of Mr. 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, The doctors, however, listened gravely to 
all that he had to say. “Did you see his book?” said a reporter to 
one of them, after the interview was over. “ Yes,” said the doctor, 
“It is very profound ; I am surprised that philological scholars have 
not taken more interest in the work than has so far been manifested.” 
Again: “His ideas of Greek mythology are remarkable. I learned 
from him that he has conned over a single word for ten years before 
he has arrived at its exact meaning. The readiness with which he 
answered the metaphysical questions put to him was wonderful.” A 
sample of the metaphysical questions put to him is this one, which 
was asked after Ruloff had said that once he used to read quantities 
of German philosophy, “ Kant and Comte especially.” “Do you ac- 
cept their doctrines as conclusive?” enquired one of the physicians — 
or, in other words, did you, after bringing your mind to bear on it, con- 
clude that the Copernican system of astronomy and the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem were beautifully correct? “I did,” says Ruloff; whereupon the 
doctors fall to wonderment at the profound intellect of this person, and 
have pity for “ those who think that he is only a superficial scholar.” 
Other matter of similar wisdom is set down, along with some matter 
which goes to show that the criminal had gone through some of the 
common reading on various systems of morality. Considered as 
philologist, Ruloff as usual appeared to be a man of some considerable 
acquirements, with an addled brain, just as he appeared when he was 
offering to sell his great secret for half-a-million. That a possible rea- 
son why the philological students of the country took no interest in this 
secret was that Ruloff’s scheme is nonsensical, seems not to lave occur- 
red to the minds of his examiners, Apparently ignorant of linguistics, 
and not profound in metaphysics, those gentlemen stared at Ruloff as 
a wonder of erudition and ability, and declared bim fit for the gallows 
on evidence which, so far as it makes anything plain, makes it p!ain 
that they are incompetent to speak as experts in such a case, and which 
leaves it as doubtful as ever whether Ruloff is not half a madman. 
This, of course, is not saying that he is not sane enough to hang; nor 
is it at all like saying that such a person can ever be of the least ser- 
vice to learning. But to hang him on the merits of the case, as they 
were shown in court, would be, whether he is crazy or sane, far pre- 
ferable to hanging him on the strength of such a document as this phy- 
sician’s report. 
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The coal troubles continue. As we indicated last week, the resump- 
tion in Schuylkill is nominal, and the Reading Railroad has not re- 
duced its excessive tolls. In Scranton, matters are going from bad to 
worse. The attempt to break up the Miners’ Union by fomenting 
discord between the miners and the laborers, who both belong to it, 
has apparently failed, but has created a great deal of bad blood. The 
riots and scenes of violence reported thence have been proved to be 
mainly fictitious; but there is no doubt that the feeling is very unsat- 
isfactory. The companies, after rejecting the offer of the men to 
resume on the companies’ terms and leave the question of wages to 
arbitration, have now offered the men a nominal advance in wages, 
but have clogged the arbitration proposal with so many conditions 
that the men have in their turn rejected it. 





The receipts of cotton continue to decline, and the unseasonably 
cold and damp weather is unfavorable for the prospects of the coming 
crop. Prices have consequently advanced sharply; but the exports 
continue liberal. Breadstuffs and meats continue unchanged, but with 
a general tendency to lower prices, Trade is dull and quiet, bat, on the 
whole, more satisfactory in some departments. Nevertheless, and in 
spite of the extreme abundance of money at the leading financial cen- 
tres, the complaints of poor collections continue to increase. The iron- 
masters, not satisfied with the result of combination among the coal- 
masters, have been endeavoring to agree once more about prices, so as 
to prevent competition among themselves, but without result—at least, 
so far as known, The coal troubles are sadly interfering with the iron 
industry, though there are not wanting persons who assert that many 
furnaces would have gone out of blast this spring even had there been 
no coal-strike. In general, all the highly-protected interests are not 
prosperous. Those which have been left to their own resources appear 
to be in a more satisfactory condition. Real estate is stagnant and de- 
pressed for all except choice building sites up-town, which continue to 
be in active demand at advancing prices, the belief being general that 
such property will ultimately prove remunerative, even as an invest- 
ment. It is, however, asserted, as .a remarkable illustration of this 
class of investment, that the Wilkins estate, which was sold a few weeks 
since for about one and three-quarter millions of dollars, and was origi- 
nally purchased for a merely nominal sum, would have been more pro- 
fitable if the purchase-money, with taxes and assessments, had been in- 
vested steadily at seven per cent. compound interest. In spite of the 
decided decline in rents, many stores and even dwelling-houses remain 
vacant, and builders report that walls torn down a few years ago to 
throw two stores into one, are quite frequently being put up again. 
Building materials are dull, although an unusually large number of 
new buildings are in progress or in contemplation. 





The progress of the Versailles troops in the work of reducing Paris 
has been steady, though far from rapid, since the capture of Fort Issy. 
On Wednesday, May 10, they carried the insurgent barricades in the 
village of Bourg-la-Reine, killing or capturing a number of the defend- 
ers. In the following night, and on Thursday, severe fighting took 
place before Fort Vanves, which convinced the Parisians of the un- 
tenability of that stronghold, Simultaneous attacks were made, on the 
west, on the insurgent defences at Neuilly and Asniéres, while forces 
were massing opposite Auteuil and Point du Jour, where the main 
assault was expected. The cannonading all around was reported as 
terrific. On the 12th, a position in the rear of Fort Issy, which was 
stoutly defended by the Parisians, was carried at the point of the 
bayonet. On the same day, a sharp fusilade was kept up against the 
defenders of Fort Bicétre. The approaches to the ramparts were 
actively pushed forward, especially from the southwest, under cover of 
a heavy fire, and breaching batteries were placed in position against 
the enceinte. On Sunday, May 14, Fort Vanves was captured, with 
fifty guns, eight mortars, and a few prisoners, the bulk of the defend- 
ers effecting their escape to the adjoining Fort Montrouge. The 
Seminary of Issy, and a fortified position at Oiseaux, were simultane- 
ously captured, with considerable loss to the insurgents in men and 
artillery ; the Lyceum at the village of Vanves was occupied next; the 





communication between Forts Vanves and Montrouge was cut; trenches 
were opened in the Bois de Boulogne; the work of breaching the en- 
ceinte was vigorously begun, and, at last accounts, the Auteuil Gate 
was almost entirely demolished, the heavy guns at Montretout doing 
most of the battering. An address to the soldiers, issued by Marshal 
McMahon, was regarded as preliminary to a speedy grand attack on 
the city. 





In several of these attacks the Government t:oops seem to have met 
with stubborn resistance, and to have suffered con: derable losses. On the 
whole, however, there can hardly be a doubt that the defence of Paris is 
carried on with vacillating hands, without harmony and strength. Ros- 
sel, the successor of Cluseret—* the able Franco-American,” as the Lon- 
don Spectator ludicrously calls him—resigned on the fall of Fort Issy, 
because he found that “ everybody deliberated, nobody obeyed orders, 
and nothing was organized.” He asked for a cell in the Mazas prison, 
and was arrested ; but subsequently somehow succeeded in escaping 
trial, though the Committee of Public Safety, in a proclamation to the 
people, thundered against him, designating his surrender of Fort Issy 
as the first step in a plot hatched by treason which was to end with 
the opening of the gates of Paris, Delescluze succeeded Rossel, but 
ill-health prevented this new Minister of War—who has for long years 
practised the art of war in the newspapers —from displaying his talents 
in this new field ; and he had to surrender the task of reorganizing 
victory to a man bearing the unusually martial name of Brittiorary, or 
Brittiorari, if he be an Italian, like La Cecilia, who now commands in 
Petit Vanves, sharing the brunt of the struggle with Dombrowski. The 
latter general is now said to meet with very little obedience, and yari- 
ous battalions of the National Guard, in spite of not unfrequent shoot- 
ings for treason, have refused to march to the front. A widespread 
conspiracy for the overthrow of the Commune is suspected to exist, and 
that body is taking measures to guard against the peril. Executions 
by wholesale are demanded by the most exalted regenerators of France 
and cosmopolitan philanthropists; but the tone in general is rather 
subdued, and even that modern Brutus, Félix Pyat, has begun to de- 
spair of the Commune. Incarcerations, however, searches, suppressions 
of papers and religious institutions, confiscations, and demolitions con- 
tinue to be the order of the day. New batteries and barricades are 
also raised, and a lerée en masse is spoken of. 





Thiers is sanguine of speedy success in the approaching decisive 
operations, and he is well sustained by the Assembly at Versailles— 
while the Parisians are busy demolishing his mansion in Paris. In a 
late division, which involved an expression of confidence, he is report- 
ed to have obtained 495 votes against 10, which, if correct, would prove 
that the ill-success of the Paris Commune, the general condemnation it 
meets with in the provinces, and fear of provoking the majority, are 
gradually silencing the voice of the opposition. The proposed muni- 
cipal congresses, to assemble at Bordeaux, Lyons, Nantes, and Lilie, 
have proved abortive attempts. The news from Algeria is also reas- 
suring. Of its dealings with the Germans, however, which resulted in 
substituting a definitive treaty for the peace preliminaries of Versailles, 
the Government was in no condition to give a satisfactory report to 
the Assembly, and Jules Favre's communication caused quite an emotion, 
destroying, as it did, some previously received and much more favor- 
able accounts. The main new features of the Treaty of Frankfort are 
these: France pays half-a-milliard francs thirty days after the occupa- 
tion of Paris by the Versailles army, and a milliard more before the end 
of the year; on the receipt of the latter sum, and then only, the Ger- 
mans will evacuate the Paris forts. This prolongation of their stay 
before Paris was extorted by Prince Bismarck from Favre asa compen- 
sation for the delay granted the French Government in paying the first 
half-milliard, and the permission given it to concentrate a large army 
north of the Loire, contrary to the stipulations of Versailles. Of the 
minor points we have as yet no account both definite and trustworthy. 
The exchange of ratifications is to take place on the 20th of this 
month. 
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THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 

Aw analysis of the treaty which the American and British plenipo- 
tentiaries have framed with so much care and labor, shows that it con- 
sists, in the main, of certain principles applicable to assumed states of 
fact, and of provision for a system of arbitrations by which the facts 
themselves may be established, and the principles thereupon applied so 
as to produce practical results. But in addition to these features, 
which are expressed in positive terms, the arrangement in all its parts 
implies concessions by each of the high contracting parties which 
underlie the whole compact. The portion which naturally excites the 
most interest and receives the closest attention among Americans is 
that relating to the Alabama claims, We have, at the outset, a grace- 
fully expressed regret on the part of the British Government for the 
escape of the Alabama and other vessels, and for the depredations com- 
mitted by them. This clause is certainly unusual in treaties made 
without force and compulsion between powers actually equal and inde- 
pendent, and it ought to satisfy those who have the most loudly de- 
manded a formal apology as an essential preliminary to any settlement. 
The descriptive language should becarefully noticed. No terms could 
be more general and comprehensive. Reciting the difficultie: “ grow- 
ing out of the acts committed by the several vessels which have given 
rise to the claims generally known as the Alabama claims,” the parties 
agree “ that all the said claims growing out of acts committed by the 
aforesaid yessels” shall be referred to arbitration. This plainly 
includes every complaint and claim upon the part of the United States 
and its citizens for wrongs done by each of the Confederate cruisers 
which sailed from a British port. Stripped of all its detail, the scheme 
of arbitration is as follows: 

The tribunal, consisting of five members, is to meet at Ge- 
neva; the two Governments, and not individual claimants, are 
to be represented. Each is to lay before the arbitrators a case 
containing the charges and counter-charges, the proofs and counter- 
proofs ; arguments are then to be submitted in support of each case. 
The arbitrators are then to determine with respect to the Alabama, 
and with respect to each of the other Confederate cruisers, whether 
Great Britain, by any act or omission, failed to fulfil any of the inter- 
national duties resting upon her in regard to the construction, 
equipping, arming, or escape of the vessel, and in regard to its 
subsequent use of British ports as a base of operations and for 
the procuring of military supplies, If the arbitrators decide 
the question in the aflirmative, they may either award a sum of 
money in gross to be paid by Great Britain to the United States, 
or they may thereupon terminate their own labors. In the latter 
alternative, a new mixed commission, sitting at Washington or at New 
York, is to examine the claims that may be presented to it by the 
United States Government, pass upon the merits of each separately, and 
award such sum thereon as may be proper. It will thus be seen that 
the great and probably only function of this tribunal of arbitrators will 
be to decide a question of fact as to the original remissness of British 
officials in suffering the Alasama and other vessels to escape, and as to 
their subsequent fault in receiving the same vessels from time to time 
into British ports, and in permitting them to obtain warlike supplies. 
We do not understand that the arbitrators are to settle any rule or 
principle of international law. On the contrary, they are to be a jury, 
and are to decide the simple issue of negligence under the light of the 
three following rules of law, furnished by the treaty itself: “‘ A neutral 
government is bound, jirst, to use due diligence to prevent the fitting- 
out, arming, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which 
it has reasonable ground to believe is intended to cruise or to carry on 
‘war against a power with which it is at peace, and also to use like 
diligence to prevent the departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel 
intended tv cruise or carry on war as above, such vessel] having been 
specially adapted, in whole or in part, within such jurisdiction, to war- 
like use. Secondly, Not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make 
use of its ports or waters as the base of naval operations against the 
other, or for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation of military 
supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men. Thirdly, To exercise due 
diligence in its own ports and waters, and as to all persons within its 
jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the foregoing obligations and 





duties.” While the British Government saves its consistency by pro- 
testing that these rules were not acknowledged portions of internationa] 
law at the time when the difficulties arose, it agrees that for the pur. 
poses of this decision they shall retroact, and that in future they shal! 
control the conduct of the two nations towards each other. 

Such is the scheme. The important question is, What will be its 
probable result? It has been suggested that Great Britain concedes 
nothing, and that we are no nearer a determination in our own fayor 
than before. This is the language of persons utterly ignorant of diplo- 
macy. It 1s very true that the British plenipotentiaries have not con- 
ceded in express terms that the highest officers of the Crewn were 
guilty of negligence, of a gross dereliction of duty. No honorable 
representatives of an independent nation would ever make such a 
damaging admission in a definitive treaty except at the close of 
disastrous war, which had left no other alternative possible. But the 
provision itself, that the matters may be referred to arbitration, and that 
an award of damages shall be final, is a concession, and is always un 
derstood in diplomatic intercourse as a concession, of the existence of 4 
claim prima facie valid at least. In signing this treaty, Great Britain 
has virtually said, “ We were wrong.” But, furthermore, the adoption 
of the doctrines and rules of international law which this convention 
contains—doctrines for which the United States had contended from 
the first—makes a decision by the arbitrators in our favor absolutely 
certain. The first of these rules relates exclusively to the construction 
and equipping of hostile vessels within a neutral jurisdiction; the 
second and third relate to the entirely different matter of the use of 
neutral ports by belligerent cruisers as the base ot operations, or for 
the purpose of obtaining military supplies. Now, assuming for the 
moment that the officers of the Crown were not at all remiss in respect 
to the original construction of the Alabama and the other similar ships, 
it is notorious that all these vessels afterwards resorted to British ports, 
and refitted at will. The British Government never contradicted this 
fact, but simply denied its liability therefrom as a question of law. By 
acknowledging the law to be otherwise, and to be as claimed by tlic 
United States, Great Britain has destroyed all possible defence to this 
charge. The tribunal of arbitrators will, therefore, have no difficulty 
in deciding that Great Britain is liable under the second and third 
rules, and this will open the whole field of compensatory damages. 
Having reached this important conclusion of fact, the arbitrators will 
probably leave the matter of awards to the board of assessors provided 
for by Article X. 

There are features of this treaty having an important bearing upon 
generai international law which deserve a special notice. The first is 
the formal rules which have already been quoted. It is true that these 
doctrines are not new. The United States has maintained them by 
the decisions of her courts and by the acts of her administrative 
officers, Foreign jurists of the highest reputation have pronounced 
them to be accepted parts of the international code, or plain and 
necessary deductions from principles universally acknowledged. If 
Great Britain had finally rejected them, a doubt would have been 
raised as to the rights and duties of neutrals which can never here- 
after exist. The second feature to which we refer is the absence of 
any allusion to the recognition of Southern belligerency by the British 
Government. The blow which some Americans, more zealous than 
wise, would have struck at independent neutrality, as a condition 
which the United States has generally occupied and must hereafter 
occupy, has happily been averted. We cannot here discuss the subject 
of recognition. It is enough to say that the position which the Nuticn 
has held from the beginning, through all the time of Mr. Seward’s dis- 


“patches and of Mr. Sumner’s declamation, has finally been reached by 


the Government. We may rest here secure and certain that our inde- 
pendent action as a neutral between two belligerent powers will not 
hereafter be cramped and thwarted by any such stipulations as a blind 
zeal or a wicked desire to keep alive national hatreds has so vehemently 
demanded. To sum up, we believe that the articles of this treaty re- 
lating to the Alabama claims are all that independent, self-respecting, 
and just America should ask, and all that independent, self-respecting, 
and just Britain should concede. 

Articles XII. to XVII. provide that all claims of American 
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citizens upon Great Britain not included in the foregoing class, and 
arising between April 13, 1861, and April 9, 1865, and all claims of 
3ritish subjects upon the United States arising during the same period, 
shall be referred to a mixed commission of three persons, who shall 
hear and examine the proofs, and make the final awards. The anxiety 
which the Administration has shown to avert an expected opposition 
to this portion of the treaty and to pacify the public, by asserting that 
the sum awarded to British subjects would be small, is certainly not very 
flattering to the honesty and sense of justice of the American people. 
It assumes that the people, while demanding apology and compensa- 
tion for all wrongs done to the nation, will absolutely refuse to hear of 
a claim based upon alleged wrongs done by the nation. We have not 
so low an opinion of the mass of American citizens. We believe that, 
while they ask justice, they are ready and willing to do justice. What 
claims, therefore, can be brought against the United States by British 
subjects in conformity with well-settled doctrines of international law ? 
First, the owners of vessels and cargoes captured and condemned for at- 
tempting to break the blockade can have no redress. The right of a na- 
tion to decide, in its own prize courts, all questions in regard to the lia- 
bility of neutrals for a breach of blockade or for the carrying of contra- 
band, and the absolute finality of such decisions upon matters of pro- 
perty, are as well settled as any other rules of international law. But it 
has been suggested that in some instances where the Supreme Court has 
decided against the captors, and has ordered a restitution to the owners, 
such restitution has not yet been made. Ifthis be true, it statesa plain 
case of a most just claim against the United States ; indeed, it isa seandal 
that such liabilities should need the stipulations of a treaty for their en- 
forcement. Secondly, there can be no claim on account of the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, as slave property is universally admitted not to rest upon 
any natural right, but upon the positive municipal law, and as the own- 
ers of slaves hold them subject to any change inthis law. Thirdly, the 
recent utterances of the officers of the Crown which have been so freely 
quoted by the newspapers, were statements of legal doctrines so fami- 
liar as to be commonplace. ‘Ifa foreigner resides within the territory 
of one belligerent, his property is impressed with the enemy character 
so far as to make it liable to all the customary hazards and losses of 
modern warfare. Whatever property of British subjects domiciled at 
the South was therefore destroyed by the ordinary operations of war, 
whatever was scized or consumed on the line of an army’s march, 
whatever was lost in battle or in the siege of towns, must be treated as 
80 much enemy’s property similarly situated, and the owner has no 
claim upon our Government for compensation, But there are cases 
which do not fall within either of these rules, After a city or a district 
of country at the South was completely occupied by the national 
troops during the war, and all resistance there had ceased, the cotton 
found therein was seized, sent to the North, sold, and the proceeds 
were paid into the Treasury. This was not done as an ordinary pro- 
ceeding in military movements and operations; it was the result of 
laws of Congress, and was deliberately enforced as a part of the civil 
administration. Some of the cotton belonged to non-resident British 
subjects, and they clearly have a valid claim against the United States 
for this appropriation of their property. Another large portion be- 
longed to British subjects domiciled at the South, and, as their case 
does not fall within the third rule stated above, their claim will 
doubtless be urged with earnestness. 

Articles XVIII. to XXV. relate to the fisheries. Closely fol- 
lowing the language of the Reciprocity Treaty, they stipulate that for 
a period of ten years and further, until two years after notice given by 
either party, American citizens, in addition to the liberty secured by 
the convention of 1818, may fish on all the coasts and shores, and in all 
the bays, creeks, and harbors of the Canadian Provinces and of Prince 
Edward’s Island, and may land to cure fish and to dry nets, The 
United States grants to British subjects a similar liberty on its eastern 
coasts north of the 39th degree of north latitude. Reciprocity of trade 


between the United States and Canada and Prince Edward's Island is 
established for the same period in fish and fish-oil, the produce of the 
respective countries, excepting fish of the inland lakes. The British 
Government maintains that the concessions which it has thus made are 
of greater value than those iuade by the United States. A mixed com- 
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mission is therefore to determine the amount of any compensation 
which ought to be paid by the Government of the United States to the 
Government of Great Britain. 

In this arrangement, the American Commissioners scem to bare 
waived their national rights more than in any other portion of the 
treaty, and to have abandoned the traditional policy and doctrines of 
international law advocated by the Government since the year 1815 
to the time when Mr. Fish became Secretary of State. Unfortunately, 
they have used such language as will, we are afraid, for ever estop the 
United States at any future time from urging its rights growing 
out of the treaty of 1783. If the Commission created by these articles 
should determine that, in accordance with the doctrines of interna 
tional law, the rights conferred in 1783 were permanent and still ex- 
isting, they would necessarily hold that the stipulations ot the present 
treaty grant nothing additional which must be paid for. But as we 
said before, unfortunately the language of Article XVIIL, by making 
no reference to the treaty of 1783, and by expressly reciting * the liberty 
secured to the United States fishermen by the convention of 1818," 
makes it impossible for American agents to take this position before 
the Commission. It is very possible that the whole arrangement will 
fall through, and that the fisheries difficulty will be left more irritat 
ing to both parties from this very attempt to remove it. Before the 
articles become operative, they must be assented to by the British and 
Canadian Parliaments, by the Legislature of Prince Edward's Island, 
and by the United States Congress. 
the Canadian legislatures will reject the convention, 
shall be thrown back into our present condition, with an additional 


It now seems very probable that 
In this case, we 


element of exasperation, 
We have thus noticed the three most important branches of this 
many-sided treaty. The other articles do not require separate com. 


ment. 


“THE COMMUNE” AND THE LABOR QUESTION. 

Ir has been in some respects a misfortune for the “labor reform” 
movement that its leaders should have had an opportunity offered them, 
by the surrender of Paris, of giving the world a specimen of their 
They escaped the discredit of the 
disorders in the provinces during the siege, though it was largely due 


powers as political administrators. 


to them, owing to the fact that lawyers and literary men were most 
prominent in beginning the confusion. It was only when the Com- 
mune was set up in Paris that Assy and his conyréeres of the Interna- 
tional Congress were enabled to give us some idea of the kind of 
régime they have in store for us if they are ever allowed to have their 
way, and they could hardly have had a better theatre for the exhibi- 
tion than Paris; for in no other city are the disciples present in such 
large force, and in none is their faith so lively. The number of men 
above twenty who believe society can be regenerated by decree is com- 
paratively small in all countries except France; bat in France—partly 
owing to the constitution of the French mind, which has always been 
fonder of ideas than of facts, and partly owing to the course of recent 
French history, which has for eighty years been composed mainly of a 
series of social and political experiments—their number really seems to 
be very large and their sincerity unquestionable. The Commune, it is 
true, has done but little towards regulating property and labor, but 
solely owing to the fact that it has been kept so busy fighting. If the 
Versaillists would let it alone, we should see, in a yery few weeks, how 
poverty and great accumulations of wealth are to be prevented, and, 
at the same time, how man is to be made to labor as much as is good 
for him, for the benefit of the community at large, and not for the 
gratification of his own selfish desires. Thiers said, in 1848, in his 
cutting way, that men could readily be got to die for the country, but 
that it was ridiculous to suppose they could be got to make pig-iron 
for their country. If he had now the grace to let the Commune con- 
stitute itself peacefully, he would soon be convinced of his error. 

But the doings of the Commune, however incomplete they have 
been, and however much they may have helped to injure the Socialist 
cause in the estimation of the world, will undoubtedly help to stimu- 
late “the labor reform” movement for the present in other countries. 
The civil war now raging in Paris seems, to the portion of the civilized 
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world which calls itself “sensible,” one of the greatest pieces of folly 


and wickedness on the part of the “ Nationals” ever witnessed, if for 


no other reasons, for these two—that it is a revolt against the fair de- 
cision of the majority; and that it is a shedding of blood without a 


hope of success, Paris cannot fight all France, and therefore, granting 


that the objects of its defenders are legitimate, and that there is no 
immediate hope of attaining them through discussion, the contest is 


‘The N 


marked by that foulest and greatest of all kinds of guilt, the guilt of | 


useless slaughter. It would probably be difficult, if not impossible, to 
find in history a case of indilference, even on the part of the most reck- 
less absolute monarch, to the value of human life and of the results of 
human labor, as has been displayed by these Parisian humanitarians 
and peace men during the last two months. Kings, if they fought for 
nothing else, fought at least for the sake of military glory, which to 
military kings is a palpable good, but to the communists “ glory” of 
this kind is simply a hideous chimera, But, then, the struggle has 
had for the school of political thought which they represent the capi- 
tal advantage of translating into reality what a year ago seemed pro- 
bably to the most ardent of them a wild dream. The Commune 
does really present a reality, however briefly and imperfectly—that 
turning of society upside down which the more enthusiastic members of 
the labor movement have long looked to as the goal of their striving. 
This time the revolution is not directed by lawyers and literary 
men, or any other class to whose hands usage has hitherto com- 
mitted the work of government. Veritable workingmen sit in 
council in the gilded saloons of the Hoétel de Ville, and—which is 
perhaps the most striking incident of the crisis—are waited upon by 
lacqueys in livery. Men who have passed their lives obeying other 
people’s rules now make rules for everybody except themselves. 
Shiftless adventurers, who have had infinite difficulty in getting two 
meals a day all their lives, and have been treated with contumely and 
scorn not only by “ financiers,” but by small grocers, find the moneyed 
institutions and great fortunes of a wealthy city at their absolute 
disposal. Criminals who have not for years ventured into the streets 
by daylight, now promenade armed in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and enjoy the luxury of seeing old policemen run away at their ap- 
proach. Editors of the petits journauzx, whose weightiest treatises, in 
days gone by, were reproductions of the gossip of cafés, and whose 
knowledge of geography was mostly confined to the Department of 
the Seine, find themselves charged with the foreign affairs of a “ Uni- 
In addition to this, the courts are all suspended ; the 
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versal Republic. 
ordinary modes of settling rights and deciding controversies are 
abolished ; the churches are “ secularized ; ” and, in short, everything is 
done that can be done to put out of sight or abolish all the machinery, 
whether moral or material, which the rich and educated classes have 
invented declared to be necessary for the proper conduct of 
human affairs. To crown all, too, a government thus constituted has 
shown itself capable of maintaining an army, and carrying on war for 
two months. 

The effect of this onthe philosophers of the topsy-turvey system 
has undoubtedly been very great. It has given an air of practicalness 
to what all the rest of the world sneered at as unpractical. It has 
shown that it is not impossible for a great crowd of persons, whom 
“society” denounces as lunatics and loafers, to seize on the govern- 
ment of a great capital, and administer it for a time, at all events. 
Moreover, inasmuch as the Commune will perish, not under the 
weight of its own follies, but under the blows of “ the reaction,” its 
adherents will always be able to dream golden dreams, and tell golden 
tales of what it would have accomplished, if “the assassins of Ver- 
sailles” had let it alone. Though, therefore, there is no doubt that 
“society” will everywhere hereafter regard the Socialistic theories 
with greater repugnance and alarm than ever, we think they are mis- 
taken who suppose that the downfall of the Commune and the spec- 
tacle of its excesses will do much to weaken the faith of those who now 
hold these theories, and to lessen their attractiveness to the working- 
men of the great manufacturing towns, not in France only, but every- 
where—for it cannot be too distinctly remembered that a strong class 
feeling is, in the minds of the population of these towns, nearly every- 
where taking the place of patriotism. It is the rich, and the capital- 
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ists of whatever country, who are now becoming their natural enemies 
or rivals, and not foreigners as such. The trades-unions are rapidly 
wiping out national distinctions, or at least as rapidly as difference of 
language will permit. 

Another important contribution which the Commune is making to 
the “labor reform” cause is to be found in the extent to which it has 
suceceded by its exploits in Paris in bringing philosophers to its 
assistance, The influence of thought and learning on the popular im- 
agination, especially with regard to social and political subjects, in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary, has greatly increased within 
the last twenty-five years, mainly, we think it may be safely szid, 
through the rise of Positivism, the prophets of which, owing to 
their “ radicalism,” have very strong attractions for the working-class 
No “cause” has much chance of success in our time which 
has not a regular “ philosopher” at its back. Mere apostles, or mar- 
tyrs, or fanatics will not do any longer. There has to be somebudy in 
the rear, of good intellectual standing, armed with a complete social 
theory, and ready to stand by the main body of the faithful when hard 
pressed, It is Mr. Mill, for instance, who supplies the bold intellectual 
port of which so many rather weak and noisy bodies make so comical a 
display on the woman's rights platform, and the same thing, mutatis 
mutandis, might be said of the labor movement. If anybody doubts 
whether society can be regenerated by having people use sponge-bathis, 
or walk two-and-two, he is now informed, with a pitying smile, that 
So-and-so, the great logician, or the great mathematician, or the great 
poet, differs with him ; and what makes the arrangement all the more 
complete is, that the disciples usually take as much of the master’s 
doctrine as suits them, and leave the rest. The woman-suffragists, 
for instance, take Mr. Mill's views on female equality, but never men- 
tion his hostility to ignorant voting. 

What has brought the Positivist philosophers to the assistance of 
the Commune is its revolt against universal suffrage, to which all true 
Comtists entertain the strongest repugnance. The settlement of ques- 
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tions by a mere count of noses is to them only one degree, and that a short 
one, removed from anarchy. So that, though they do not share the 
Commune’s ideas on the subject of property, they are enchanted with 
its refusal to be bound by the peasant vote or to live in subjection toit ; 
and they predict triumphantly that we are now witnessing the begin- 
ning of the overthrow of the notion that the majority ought to rule. 
They applaud, too, singularly enough, the determination of the working- 
men of the cities not to be governed by “ the educated classes,” maintain- 
ing that the workingmen have greater breadth and depth in their 
political ideas, and indeed, though for a different reason, having much 
the same distrust of what is called “culture” as the average American 
politician. They are of course compelled to admit that the doings of 
the Commune have been wanting in wisdom, and that a federation of 
cities, governed ‘as Paris is at present, would be a somewhat singular 
organization; but then, like the communists themselves, they throw 
most of the blame of all these follies on the wretched Thiers and his 
reactionary followers at Versailles. 

To crown all, the land question has received in England a touch at 
the hands of Mr. Mill and his followers which can hardly fail to have 
a powerful influence on the question, in what manner ail property 
should be distributed, which really lies behind the conflict between 
labor and capital. Mr. Mill holds that the rise in the value of land 
which results from the general growth of the community in wealth and 
population properly belongs to the state, the quantity of land being 
limited, and its possession, therefore, a monoply. This proposition 
looks rational enough, and harmless enough, but it is impossible to 
believe that it can be stated by such an authority without greatly 
strengthening the “labor reformer’s” doctrine, that nobody should 
pocket any profit, rent, or interest which is not the product of his 
personal labor; which, laughable as it sounds when laid down as it 
was the other day in this city, is devoutly held by a great and in- 
creasing number of English and Continental workmen, and which, 
firmly as we believe it to be the seed of a barbarism compared to 
which that of the Dark Ages was respectable and hopeful, is yet des- 
tined, we do not hesitate to say, before it disappears, to give the civi- 
lization of the Western world a severe shaking. 
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RIGHTS OF OITIZENS. 

An esteemed correspondent, whose letter we print in full in 
another place, asks us to answer the following questions: “ Has 
a citizen of the United States, as such, any rights within the 
several States, and if any, what rights? What would be ‘appro- 
priate legislation’ to enforce or secure such rights?” We will reply 
as bricfly as possible, but shall not go over ground with which we 
have already made our readers familiar. The Constitution, as origi- 
nally adopted, assumed that the status of citizenship existed indepen- 
dently of that instrument, but it nowhere defined this condition, nor 
described the rights and immunities which flow from it; it rather 
took them for granted as being involved in the very notion of citizens 
and citizenship. Undoubtedly citizenship implies a duty of protec- 
tion on the one side correlative to the duty of allegiance on the other. 
It seemed best to confer upon the several States the function of active- 
ly administering this high duty in respect to personal liberty, security, 
and the enjoyment of property. To the State governments was there- 
fore allotted the primary, and, with the exception immediately to be 
stated, the exclusive control of all matters pertaining to the domestic 
and civil affairs of the citizen, all matters relating to the protection of 
life, person, liberty, and property. But while the grants to the States 
were thus so large, and were unrestrained by any express limitations, 
except by the provision that “the citizens of each State shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States,” 
and by the provisions respecting bills of attainder, ex-post fucto laws, 
and laws impairing the obligation of contracts, they were nevertheless 
held and were to be exercised under a most important implied limita- 
tion, growing out of the fundamental facts of an essential nationality 
and of citizenship independent of the Constitution, and out of the re- 
siduum of duty left in the General Government to afford final protec- 
tion to citizens. This implied limitation was as follows: All citizens 
being free and equal, they must remain so before the laws of a State; 
they must be leit by those laws in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and 
property; they must not be subjected to any discriminating or class 
In other words, while the field of active legislation in 
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reference to all private and civil matters was left open to the States, | 


and was primarily to be occupied by them alone, they were implicitly 
forbidden to make or enforce any law which should abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United States, or to deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, or to 
deny to any citizen the equal protection of the laws. In our opinion, 
a State statute which violated these implied prohibitions was null and 
void to exactly the same extent and for exactly the same reason that 
a bill of attainder or Jaw impairing the obligation of contracts was 
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as against a State, that no laws shall be passed by its legislature, or 
enforced by its oflicers, which abridge his privileges and immunities as 
a citizen, which deprive him of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, or which deny to him the equal protection of the laws. 
Hie has thus a right, as against the State, that his life, liberty, or pro 
perty shall not be taken from him by virtue of State uuthority, in any 
other manner than by a regular course of judicial proceedin; >» and that 
all laws which affect him in his private and civil capacity shall affect 
him and all other citizens alike, without discrimination or class dis 
tinction. Under other provisions of the Constitution, he has a right, as 
against a State, that its legislature shall pass no bill of attainder, 
ex-post-facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, which 
may operate upon his life, person, liberty, property, or agreements. 
The effect of the second section of Article 1V. is simply to make these 
several rights effective as against all the States of the Union, instead 
of contining their operation to the single commonwealth in which the 
person may reside. 

While the citizen is clothed with these rights directed against a 
State and referring to its legislative action, to its high function of law 
making ; while he has a right that the State laws shall protect him in 
the enjoyment of all the immunities which are based upon the funda 
mental facts of his freedom and equality, he has no jural right —that is, 
no right which can be made the subject of legislation, or which can’ 
be taken cognizance of by the courts—against a State in reference to 
the due administration of its proper and valid lars by its executive and 
We wish to dwell upon this proposition with empha 
A confusion in the minds of legislators and of the public in ref 
sill, 


The position we have thus stated must be maintained by all those who 


sis. 
erence to this very subject lies at the foundation of the Force 


wish to preserve the nationality of the Union and the supremacy of its 
government, and, at the same time, the principle and practice of local 
self-government in respect to all things local and private. We repeat, 
therefore, that when a State has passed laws in agreement with the 
fundamental facts of freedom and equality, its organic legal duty to 
the Constitution and to the citizen is discharged ; the Constitution can 
no longer be invoked to compel its action, and the citizen has no jural 
right as against it that these proper laws shall be duly administered by 
the executive and judicial officers. That this must be true is seen at 
once, when we consider that if such a right exists at all it can have no 
limit; if the citizea has such a right in respect to the due administra- 
tion of proper Mws, it cannot stop short of requiring absolute perfec- 


| tion in the course of administration, which would be simply impossible. 


| When, therefore, the laws of a State are proper, the citizen has no jural 
| right,as against the State, that prosécuting and police officers shall be 


null and void. The first section of the Fourteenth Amendment was | 
grand juries shall be ready to find indictments and petit juries to 


therefore declaratory of the meaning of the Constitution, and introduc- 
ed no new principle nor rule. We concede that this position would 
not have been acquiesced in prior to the war, which kindled the slum- 


convict, that judges shall be quick and stern to punish. 


bering sentiment of nationality into a clear and steady flame, but it is | 


now accepted as correct by all who, like ourselves, regard the United 
States as essentially a nation, and its organic law as framed by the 
one people thereof. In it we find the authority to enact the Civil 


Rights Bill, which was so grand a movement in the development of | 


the national idea. Whatever doubts may have existed prior to the 
war in respect to the rights of citizens and the limitations upon the 
legislative power of the States, they have all been removed by the 
first section of the Fourteenth Amendment, which has simply put into 
a positive and express furm what was before inferential and subject to 
the varying interpretation of Congresses and courts. 

The result is that, citizens being free and equal, each one has, as 
against the State in which he may be-—that is, as against the State act- 
ing in its organic capacity—the right to remain free and equal to his 
fellows. 


alone wields the portion of sovereignty entrusted to it: the State acts 
organically by its legislature, and through its laws, and in no other 
manner; the implied restrictions of the Constitution which we have 
mentioned, and the express restrictions of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
are in terms addressed to a State exercising its function of law-making. 
The citizen ha», therefore, under the Fourteenth Amendment the right, 
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The State is organically represented by its legislature, which | 


| depositaries of power. 


point, to be exactly understood. 


vigilant in acts of prevention, of inquisition, and of apprehension, that 


All this is 
beyond the reach of the United States constitutional sanctiens and, 
we may add, of State constitutional sanctions. We desire, upon tli; 
By jural right is meant a right 
which can be the subject-matter of statutory enactment and of judicial 
cognizance. The citizen, beyond all question, has rights —or we should 
prefer to say privileges—in respect to the due administration of the 
laws, but they are political, merely, and not jural; they are held by 
him in connection with all other persons, and are to be maintained and 
enforced by him through the ballot-box, and by means of a public 
opinion which he helps to create. This is a necessary incident of all 
governments, and especially of those which are republican and repre. 
sentative. If the good and valid Jaws which legislatures have enacted 
are not duly administered, there is no legal remedy to be obtained 
either from Congress or from the State governments; redress must be 
found alone in a change of officers through the ordinary processes ot 
election and appointment. So much of the responsibility of government 
does the organic law leave with the people themselves as the final 
It is hardly necessary to state that we do not 
here refer to the exceptional cases of positive corruption or maladmin- 
istration in office, where the offenders become liable to the ordinary 
punishments for crime or to impeachment. The first question is thus, 
as we believe, plainly and accurately, though briefly, answered. We 
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have not referred to rights which may flow from the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, because none of our readers need be told that the electoral 
capacity does not belong to any person merely by virtue of his being 
a citizen of the United States. 

What has already been said suggests the ready answer to the second 
question, The language used by our correspondent shows that he has 
the Fourteenth Amendment in mind, The phrase “appropriate legis- 
lation’ is used in the last three amendments, and nowhere else in the 
Constitution. In the present connection, such “ appropriate legisla- 
tion” must relate to the rights which, though originally implied in 
the organic law, were first expressed in the first section of the Four 
teenth Amendn..at. The nature of these rights, as already described, 
tells what legislation is appropriate. In the first place, no legislation 
at all is necessary. All the various constitutional prohibitions 
directed against particular acts or classes of legislation, either by 
Congress or by the States, execute themselves. Being negative and 
mandatory in their form and effect, any statute passed in contravention 
of their requirements is simply null and void. The remedy for their 
violation is judicial rather than legislative. It has never been thought 
necessary fer Congress to pass statutes in aid of the three important 
prohibitions which are found in the tenth section of Article L, and 
which protect life, liberty, and property by forbidding the States to 
pass any bill of attainder, ez-post-fucto law, or law impairing the obli- 
zation of contracts. The new prohibitions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment stand upon the same basis as the old ones, are similar in form 
and nature, and, like them, are to receive their force and sanction from 
the courts. Congress may clothe the national tribunals with ample 
jurisdiction over all cases arising under such invalid local laws, and 
the citizen will thus be fully protected from their unjust and injurious 
effect. Secondly, If the legislature of a State should place upon its 
statute-book any law which violated the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and which thus infringed the rights of citizens as 
above described, Congress might, beyond a doubt, declare all acts of 
State executive and judicial officers, and others, in enforcing such laws, 
to be offences against the United States, and make them cognizable in 
the national courts. We express no opinion upon the question whether 
the State legislators themselves, who enacted the invalid laws, can, in 
like manner, be made amenable to judicial sanctions. In accordance with 
this doctrine, the Civil Rights Bill, in its main features, was a proper ex- 
ercise of the authority conferred upon Congress. Thirdly, In no case can 
the United States interfere with violations of State laws by individual 
offenders. 
jurisdiction over criminal acts of violence done by one or more persons 
acting singly or in concert against the private civil rights of life, 
liberty, person, and property, which belong to all citizens alike. A for- 
tiorit, in no case can Congress make the defaults, deficiencies, and 
laxities of State executive and judicial officers, in duly administering 
those State laws which are valid and proper, offences cognizable by the 
courts of the United States. In the foregoing we do not, of course, in- 
clude the very exceptional instance of domestic violence within a 
State, which is specially provided for by the fourth section of Article 
IV. We have thus answered the questions fully, though briefly, and, 
as we trust, with precision and accuracy. The subject is a broad one, 
and a complete treatment of it requires that the naked propositions 
which we have stated sometimes without the connecting links of 
thought should be carefully illustrated and amplified. 


In no case can Congress confer upon the national courts 
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ENGLAND.—THE TAX 

] HAVE +everal times called your attention to the decreasing influence 
of Mr. Gladstone's Government. It is, in fact, easy to see that they have 
made various blunders in the course of the session, that they have not 
called forth any genuine enthusiasm, and that they have quarrelled with 
the extreme wing of the Liberal party, from which they should naturally 
expect support. But I confess that I never anticipated that a misfortune 
would befall them of the particular kind which I have now to mention. If 
there was one subject upon which Government might be expected to show 


an unmistakable superiority to its opponents, it should naturally be finance. 
Mr. Gladstone owed a great part of his reputation to his distinguished 
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success as Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is past eighteen years since he 
turned out the then Conservative Government by a victory over the bud. 
get proposed by Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Lowe, again, the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is certainly one of the very ablest men in the Government, 
He is rather too deficient in sentiment and imagination to win much popu- 
larity as a statesman in other departments. But he is admirably clear- 
headed and logical, a sound political economist, and, in short, endowed 
with all the qualities which should go to making a great financier. And 
yet Mr. Disraeli, though he will hardly succeed in upsetting the Govern 
ment, is likely to take a good instalment of revenge for his old defeat. 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe between them have succeeded, contrary to 
all expectation, in incurring great unpopularity from their financia! 
policy ; and what is even worse, in incurring no small amount of ridicule 
At the present moment, the Government, with its hands full of important 
legislative proposals, has almost gratuitously got into difficulties which 
will very naturally weaken its remaining prestige. 

The reason of this singular catastrophe appears to be, in two words, 
that Mr. Lowe has been too clever. He has invented such an ingenious 
scheme that in his own delight at its merits he fairly forgot the impression 
which it was likely to make upon the public, and has thus conjured up a 
storm which shows at present no signsof being appeased. I will recapitu. 
late shortly the history of the last week’s campaign. The result of the 
measures for army reform was that Mr. Lowe found himself in face of a 
deficit of £2,713,000 for the coming year. Parliament had voted, though 
with some grudging on the part of the Radicals, that the expenditure 
should be increased by the compensation for the abolition of purchase and 
other military measures, and the question arose how this expenditure was 
to be met. Mr. Lowe’s budget involved three changes in our system > 
taxation. The first was a slight increase in the income tax ; the secon 
was a change in the legacy and succession duties ; and the third a tax 
upon matches. Now, in each of these proposals there was something at 
once vexatious and ingenious. The rise in the income tax was expected, 
but Mr. Lowe tacked to it a proposal for changing the mode in which the 
tax was to be calculated. Instead of asking for another penny in the 
pound, according to the ordinary method, we were to pay 44 shillings in a 
hundred pounds, making, if stated in our accustomed way, 5 pence 1.*. 
farthings in the pound. This detestable x% of a farthing was a vexatious 
fraction, and gave a headache by anticipation to people whose knowledge ot 
arithmetic is limited. They saw themselves in imagination performing the 
most troublesome operationsin the rule of three, and floundering in hopeless 
perplexity before the demands of a tax-gatherer. The change in the suc- 
cession duties was unnecessarily irritating in a different manner. Hitherto 
there has been a scale, according to which persons succeeding to the 
joheritance of their parents or near relations paid less than if the testator 
had been more distantly connected with them. Mr. Lowe pronounced 
this to be contrary to sound philosophy, and applied a partial remedy, 
whilst raising a rather larger sum, by increasing the percentage to be 
paid by near relations. To the unphilosophical mind this appeared to be 
a case of harsh political economy riding roughshod over the natural affec 
tions of mankind. But the final proposal was by far the most unfortunate, 
though Mr. Lowe described it as a small tribute of respect to the United 
States. 

Now there are some things which English Liberals would be glad 
enough to borrow from your arrangements, but, if you will permit me to 
say 80, your system of taxation is not generally reckoned amongst them. 
Mr. Lowe proposed to raise half-a-million pounds sterling by a small 
stamp upon match-boxes, and produced rather startling statistics in 
confirmation of his estimate. I forget how many millions or billions of 
matches are annually manufactured, nor, as things have turned out, does 
it much matter. Mr. Lowe was unaffectedly delighted with the ingenuity 
of this proposal, and showed his pleasure by a number of carefully pre 
pared jokes which adorned his eloquence. Eighteen distinct witticisms 
were counted up by his opponents. He had, indeed, gone so far as actually 
to order the new stamp for the boxes, on which were to be engraved the 
words «x luce lucellum. (You will pardon me for pointing out what fey 
members of the House of Commons seemed to remember, that Jucel/um is 
the diminutive from Zucrum.) Everybody has sometimes witnessed the 
melancholy effect of a joke elaborately concocted by a very clever man, 
which somehow completely misses fire. The hearers look uncomfortably 
upon each other, and the clever man blushes inwardly, and repents his 
rash confidence. Never did joke fail flatter than this bit of financial pun. 
But there was something worse than a mere failure of facetiousness. 
Grave economists urged that to impose a new tax upon industry was & 
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piece of retrograde policy, and in this instance it was peculiarly out of 
place. The poor inhabitants of the East End of London are the chief 
makers and sellers of matches, and the proposed taxation of a Liberal 
ministry would thus fall with totally unexpected severity upon a class 
who are just struggling with doubtful success against pauperism, and 
barely keeping their heads above water at the best of times. Meetings of 
the unemployed are being held to beg for aid in emigration; and there 
was a kind of curious infelicity in suddenly saddling them with a new 
burden, which would be of little service to the public treasury, and would 
be keenly felt by one small and impoverished class. The consequence 
was general indignation, mixed with nota little ridicule. A procession 
of matchmakers was organized from the East End of London, under pre- 
tense of presenting a petition to Parliament. They came accordingly in 
considerable numbers, and, it is said, though the facts are disputed, that 
they were treated with unnecessary roughness by a large body of police 
who were called out on the occasion. In short, this tax was one of the 
most luckless proposals ever laid before Parliament. Almost every news- 
paper, even those which are thick-and-thin supporters of Government, 
denounced it, and I have no doubt that if a new election takes place within 
any short time, it will be a new cause of alienation of the working-classes 
from the Liberal ministry. They conceive that they have already much 
cause of complaint in the direction taken by the economical reforms of the 
Government, such as the reduction of the number of laborers in the dock. 
yards, and it will certainly not diminish their bitterness when they 
remember that it was proposed to raise additional revenues from the 
pockets of the very poorest classes. Economy, they will say, means turn- 
ing off laborers, and extravagance means having them. Which is the 
worst move for the gentleman whom the Daily Telegraph used to call 
“the people’s William”? He had unintentionally proposed to raise half- 
«-million in such a manner as to give the greatest possible stimulus tothe 
revolutionary sentiments current amongst the lower orders. 

The indignation aroused in all quarters by these proposals has been 
fatal to the Government measures. The Radicals and the Conservatives 
coalesced—the Radicals because they objected to any increase of expendi- 
ture, the Conservatives because they objected to the particular mode of 
raising the. necessary means. Government succeeded in repelling a con- 
demnatory motion, drawn up with a view of combining the hostile 
elements, by a majority so small as to be fatally significant, and last 
night Mr. Gladstone substantially announced that he was prepared t- 
abandon the whole scheme. The match tax and the change in the suc- 
cession duties were surrendered unequivocally, and instead of Mr. Lowe's 
proposed modification of the income tax, we are to have the beautiful sim- 
plicity of paying an additional twopence in the pound. Whether this 
proposal can be carried must still be doubtful. It is vehemently opposed 
by the 7imes, which advocates as an alternative measure the suspension 
for a year of the scheme carried some time back by Mr. Gladstone for the 
gradual reduction of the national debt. It was opposed also by Mr. Faw. 
cett, on the ground that, although an “extreme democrat,” he objected 
to throwing the burden of increased taxation entirely upon the class which 
pays income tax. That, he urged, was substantially encouraging the 
lower classes, who are now coming into power, to incur heavy expenses 
and make the higher classes pay the bill, The argument sounds rather 
questionable in the mouth of a Radical, but it probably indicates that the 
party with which he generally acts is prepared to continue its opposition 
to Government. The breach between Mr. Gladstone and the extreme 
fraction of his party has, in fact, become wider than ever, and the main 
security of his Government at the present time is that a coalition between 
that fraction and the Conservatives cannot well outlast more than one 
or two particular votes. I should imagine, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone 
will probably tide over the present difficulty, though with much injury to 
his prestige ; and the immediate harm caused by the fiasco which I have 
described will be confined to the delay caused in much important public 
business, and the weakening of the hands of Government in carrying it 
through Parliament. The prospect of useful legislation during the session 
is certainly diminished, though we may still hope that a fair amount 
of work will be accomplished. 


The supporters of woman’s suffrage are having thelr annual fieldday 
this afternoon, and I take the opportunity of returning thanks to a corre- 
spondent of yours, who drew a flattering picture—in some respects, I fear, 
rather too flattering a picture—of our so-called “ strong-minded ” ladies. 
In one part of her remarks, however, I should be disposed to agree with- 
out qualification. The ladies have certainly strengthened their position 


within the last year by the share which they have taken in the working 
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of the school-boards. Several ladies have been elected in different parts of 
the country, and, though it is rather premature to speak of the working 
of the act, they have so far at least improved their reputation for practi 
cal ability. Their success in that department gives additional weight 
to their claim for sharing in the franchise. Though that change 
will hardly be made in the present Parliament, the prospects of carrying 
it within a moderate time are probably increasing. 
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Correspondence. 
AN ENQUIRY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: [agree in the main with the forcible protest you make against 
legislation by Congress in violation of State rights; but [ do not agree 
with you in thinking that the Ku-klux law (so called) is fairly obnoxious 
to all your objections toit. Your arguments, especially against the second 
section of the law, seem to me to overlook, or not fairly to consider, the 
rights of citizens of the United States, and you will oblige me, certainly, 
and possibly other readers of your very valuable paper, if you will answer 
these questions: 

Has a citizen of the United States, as such, any rights within the several 
States; and, ifany, what rights? 

What would be “appropriate legislation” to enforce or secure such 
rights? VERMONT 


DR. OUYLER'S CONFESSION. 
To THE EDIroR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The Rey. Dr. Cuyler, in a speech made at a temperance meeting 
yesterday, said (see report in to-day’s Tribune): 

“ And when the alcoholic takers can show a man who has lived as long 
and worked as well on wine as he on water; or an editor that works as 
long and as well on wine as Horace Greeley works on water; or & preacher 
who will preach as long and as well on wine as Heory Ward Beecher on 
water; a man who will speak as long and well on wine as John B. Gough 
on water; or 2 man who will make his light shine as far on wine as Wil 
liam E. Dodge on water, I will vo down to the .Vuften otlice and acknow- 
ledge that 1 am an ‘ unscrupulous orator.’ ” 

I beg leave to “show” the poet Goethe, whose performances on wine 
will compare favorably with those of the above-named gentlemen on 
water, especially on the subject of making his light shine. I expect Dr. 
Cuyler now to come down to your office and make his promised declara- 
tion. Some persons might call it not only unscrupulousness, but down 
right impudence, to pretend to challenge the world with a few names of 
some local note—the world so full of really great names unconnected with 
the whim of total abstinence. A READER. 


New York, May 12, 1871. 





JULIET'S RUNAWAY. 
To tHE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Str: In your notice of Furness’s “ Variorum Shakespeare " (p. 308, No. 
305), you refer to the exhaustive criticism bestowed upon that stumbling- 
block of the commentators, “ Juliet’s ranaway.” An emendation which, 
so far as I know, is original with myself, and which I do not think has 
been published, has been approved by several competent scholars to whom 
it has been communicated. This is simply to substitute “ Veronese” for 
“ runaways,” so that the passage would read : 


“ Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That Veronese eyes may wink, and Romeo — 
Leap to these arms, unfalk'd of and unseen.” 


The word Veronese has the authority of Shakespeare, belng used in 
“Othello,” Act IT., Scene L.: 


‘The ehip is here put in, 
A veronese ,*" 


but I am disposed to believe that it was used in a somewhat different form 
in the particular passage under discussion. In “ Tales and quicke Answeres, 
very merry, and pleasant to rede,” & book written temp. Henry VIIL, we 
have Janicay put for Genoese, ¢.g.: “ There was one amonge the June- 
teayes that the Frenche kynge hyred to make warre agaynst the Englysshe 
men, etc. Then sayde the Janway, etc.”* 

Shakespeare himself sometimes uses a similar construction, as when he 
puts Senoys for Siennese : 

“The Florentines and Senoys are by the ears.” (Alls Well that Ends Well. 1. %.) 

Now, if we may be permitted to suppose that the poet, in this confessedly 
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early work of his, wrote veronoys or veronayes as he wrote senoys, and as 
his contemporary wrote Janvays, so that the passage would read— 


** Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
‘That veronayes eyes may wink, etc.,” 


we are able to see at once how easy it was for the transcribers and printers 
of the first editions to mistake the word for runaizayes, and so originate 
the error that has occasioned such debate. I am not familiar enough with 
the written text of that time to be able to say whether its character is 


favorable to my supposition or opposed to it. 
EDWARD SPENCER. 
RANDALLSTOWN, Mb. 
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TRCUBNER’s Literary Record announces the publication, early next 
year, of a new volume by Robert Dale Owen, anthor of “ Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” which also, we believe, appeared first in 
England. ‘The title will be “The Debatable Land between this World 
and the Next,” and one of the divisions of the book will consist of an 
address to the Protestant clergy, who, if they will read Mr. Owen’s thirteen 
sections, may be convinced that “ spiritualism [is] necessary to confirm the 
truths and assure the progress of Christianity.” Macmillan & Co. 
publish shortly “Inside Paris during the Siege,” being the diary of an 
Oxford graduate; “Our Baths and Wells,” an account of the mineral 
waters of the British Islands, with a list of sea-bathing places, by John 
Macpherson, M.D. ; the Hulsean Lectures for 1870, viz., “‘ The Witness of 
History to Christ,” by Rev. F. W. Farrar; and ‘The Atonement of 
Christ,” by Alfred Barry, D.D.——* The Life that Now Is” is the title of 
a new book of sermons by Rev. Robert Collyer, to be published by Horace 
B. Fuller, Boston. Messrs. Pott & Amery announce a cheap reprint of 
the English portion of the Rev. J. T. Bailey’s ‘‘ Defence of Holy Orders in 
the Church of England,” to which will be prefixed two of the large folio 
pages (of the photo-zincograph) containing the record of the Consecration, 
at Lambeth, of Archbishop Parker. 








—We are glad to observe that the Hebrew Library which we announced 
in January as about to be sold by Mr. Frederick Muller, in Amsterdam, 
and whose rare value made it a highly desirable acquisition for this coun- 
try, has in fact been purchased by a committee of members of the Temple 
Emanuel, in this city. This must be considered one of the most important 
of the recent transfers of fine collections from Europe to America. It is 
stated that Corne!] University has offered to take charge of this library, 
and in return to establish a Hebrew professorship and ten scholarships at 
Ithaca ; but without success, as the new owners naturally prefer that the 
library should remain in this city. Columbia College would stand a 
better chance of getting it; or why should it not go to swell the Lenox 
free library ? 


—The “ Handbook for Immigrants to the United States,” prepared by 
the American Social Science Association, and just published by Hurd & 
Houghton, meets a want which has been keeniy felt in England, where 
general ignorance of this country is combined, in the classes tempted to 
emigrate, with special unfitness for adventure. The remedy proposed for 
pauperism, of shipping the more deserving poor to this country, has had 
no practical effect, partly because the small tradesmen whom failure or 
indebtedness has permanently reduced to the rank of paupers, have no 
knowledge—they or their families--of any mechanical art or of agricul- 
ture, and, overcome by their sense of helplessness, lack the will as well as 
the means to remove to an unknown land. The pitifulness of their case 
first suggested, we believe, the compiling of this Handbook, which can, of 
course, furnish them little besides the information necessary to inspire a 
certain degree of confidence. Among the Irish, especially the more intel- 
ligent of them, this book promises to be of immediate value. For emi- 
grants from the Continent, there should be an edition in the vernacular 
of each people; and we understand from the preface that, if private or 
public benevolence will furnish the money, the Association will publish 
translations in several languages, and supply them at the chief ports of 
emigration. As an experiment, considering the difficulties of gathering 
and condensing statistics, the Handbook is sufficiently successful to warrant 
the Association in asking support towards spreading and improving it in 
future editions. It is a fairly national undertaking. © 


—Dvctor Felipe Larrazibal is known to those who have studied the 
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* Quoted in * Lower on English Surnames,” |. 53. 
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history of the South American States as the author of a valuable “ Life 
of Bolivar,” an English version of which was published in this city some 
five years since, and which may possibly be remembered as much for its 
curiosities of translation as for its intrinsic merits. ‘“ There, the hands 
still clasped,” we read on page 408, “ Bolivar, whose vivacity was superior 
to all ponderation, spoke to Montilla of going to free Cartagena. ; 
‘Munificent was the Liberator, on this occasion,’ says the biographer of 
Mont'lla, ‘manifesting from that moment, of what feeling is capable in 
the heart of a hero.’” And on the page following it is stated: “ After. 
wards the election of the President of Colombia was proceeded witb, and 
General Simon Bolivar was unanimously elected. None could doubt this 
election, and, notwithstanding, it was received with enthusiasm ”—an 
unconscious satire on South American constitutionalism. Doctor Larra- 
zabval has, however, a good literary reputation, and the publication of a 
work which he has prepared on “ Llustres Americanos,” is looked for with 
some interest. The preface he has already printed in a Caracas journal, 
ventilating what may be called Know-nothing doctrine quite amusing to 
encounter in the world of letters. He holds that 


“None but Americans must write on America, on the manners and 

customs of the Americans, on their history in both periods of their op- 
pression and their victory, of their captivity under the colonial system, 
and of the splendor of their struggle for independence. The books 
which reach us from Europe are incurably infested with errors on every- 
thing that relates to us. The ignorance which is shown by the learned 
and the unlearned on the other sid2 of the ocean on matters referring to the 
New World, must stimulate us to take the greatest pains to exhibit the 
condition of our country, which, in Freoch, English, and German books, 
is obscured by the grossest absurdities and errors.” 
The examples which he cites of European misstatements, so far as they 
are given in 7riibner’s Record, do not seem to bear out this editor’s allega- 
tion that Doctor Larrazibal would exclude foreigners from “ scientific 
researches in and publications on America ;” but simply from historical 
and political and, incidentally, geographical undertakings. This limita 
tion relieves the doctrine of much of its absurdity. 


—The first volume of Leopold von Ranke’s “ German States and the 
League of Sovereigns ” (Die deutschen Miichte und der Fiirstenbund) shows 
unabated vigor of style and research in the venerable author. It treats of 
the period of 1780-88, the time immediately preceding the death of Frederic 
the Great and next succeeding the accession of Frederic William II., in- 
cluding the state of religious affairs in Prussia under Wollner. Particu- 
larly interesting is the stand taken by Frederic the Great against Austria 
in consequence of the Bavarian war of succession, when Bavaria already 
cherished the design of breaking Austrian influence and bringing about a 
union of the northern German princes against the imperial house of Haps. 
burg, the failure of which was mainly due to the death of Frederic. Still 
greater expectant interest awaits the sequel, both because it will 
cover less trodden fields and because the popular movements thence 
taking rise must be heeded by a man for whom history is made in 
the cabinets of ministers and monarchs, and who regards popular agi- 
tation as a matter of record, but not of material moment. In the initial 
volume of his “ History of theEmperor Frederic I.” (Geschichte Kaiser 
Friedrich’s I.), Hans Prutz discusses anew German relations with Italy 
(in 1154-1165), and the ill-starred war waged by the pattern of German em- 
perors against the Lombard cities. Dr. Geiger offers an interesting book on 
the “ Life and Works of Johann Reuchlin.” Eminent and powerful by rea- 
son of his public position and distinguished erudition, holding high imperial 
office, and famous for his learning in the law, the classics, oriental lan- 
guages and literature, and standing in intimate relations with the eminent 
scholars of his day, Reuchlin was the central figure of the pre-Lutheran 
Church agitation, for his siding with the Jews in their controversy with the 
Dominicans concerning the Talmud gave impulse to the agitation which 
ended in Luther's reformation. Of effective importance in this were the 
“ Epistole virorum obscurorum,” whose origin and influence the author 
attempts to set forth in this capitally written book, which also contains 
signal contributions to the history of the culture of the time, particularly 
as respects the condition of legal and natural sciences. Professor Ritsch, 
whose recently published letters to Napoleon III. have caused so 
much umbrage, has re-edited the “Trinummus” of Plautus, omitting 
many of the opinions formerly maintained by him. He promises a speedy 
justification of his present views. Interesting to the student of philology 
is Gatschet’s “ Sprachen und Dialekte der Schweiz,” in which are discussed 
the various languages and dialects spoken by the two millions and a half 
of Swiss. Of the three languages, German, Italian, and French, the Ger- 
man has at least thirteen dialects, the Italian six, and the French two. 
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—Thoss who may wish to preserve an interesting record of the late 
war, and indeed of the present one, can have an excellent opportunity by 
subscribing at any foreign bookseller’s to the J//ustration, which was 
published weekly in Paris before, during, and since the siege. The back 
numbers are now being reprinted, and copies have been received up to as 
late as the 26th of November. Often the numbers are small, not larger 
than eight pages, but the illustrations are always interesting, and the 
letterpress, with its record of the doings of every day of each week, 

ives an excellent account of the various emotions, the hopes, despairs, 
exultations, griefs, and indignations of the Parisians during that time. 
At times we see pictures of the half-dozen Frenchmen holding countless 
hordes of barbarous Prussians at bay, but generally the artists are re- 
markably fair. The later numbers, those for April, give a full account of 
the later scenes in Paris, of the doings of the Commune, and all the pro- 
clamations of the Reds. One year’s subscription will give one an inter- 
esting and, in time, very valuable volume. 


—T wo of the English magazines for May, Macmillan’sand the Cornhill, 
have noticeable articles on the late war. In the first, M. Gabriel Monod 
contributes ‘‘ Souvenirs of the Campaign of the Loire,” he having been 
attached to the 1ith Ambulance (dis) of the Paris Société Internationale de 
secours aux blessés. The Cornhill paper is entitled ‘* Recollections of the 
Siege of Paris,” but we do not clearly make out whether it is a true his- 
tory, under a proper disguise as to names and places, or an historical 
romance. In the latter case it is to be praised for its verisimilitude, and 
for its entertaining style. We quote a passage or two from_the dramatic 
report of a meeting of the Sons of Brutus: 

“Custom demanded that the meeting should every evening elect its 
board, the chair being occupied during that formality by the president 
chosen the night before. A board consists of an honorary president (often 
defunct but illustrious), an effective president, two assessors, and a secre- 
tary. The preceding night the Citizen Joshua, ‘ slayer of five-and-thirty 
kings,’ had been elected to the honorary chairmanship amidst uproarious 
cheering. This evening an emaciated citizen, With long finger-nails, rose 
from one of the back benches and, in a shrill treble, moved— That the 
Greek citizen Aristogiton be voted into the chair.’ 

“A Citizen with a red beard, springing up furiously—‘ Citizens, I pro- 
test. How does that man dare to move that a Greek aristocrat named 
Giton shall be voted into the chair at a meeting of republicans? Down 
with all aristos,say I.’ (Vehement applause. Looks of indignation at the 
emaciated citizen. Cries of ‘Turn him out.’) 

“ The Citizen Macelou (in the chair).—‘ Citizen, I call upon you to ex- 
plain what you mean by insulting this republican assembly.’ ” 

The Emaciated Citizen explains that Aristogiton was a Greek sans- 
culotte, who slew the last of a race of despots and vampires like the Bona- 
partes, and restored the Republic. But there are murmurs of incredulity, 
suggestions that the man is a mouchard, a telling retort that “an aristo 
never restored anything to anybody—never,” and finally a bundling out, 
arms and legs, of the Emaciated Citizen. The club afterwards proceeds to 
enlarge its list of public traitors. There is no burlesque in this episode : 

“ A Citizen slightly drunk thinks poorly of the Citizen Ernest Picard, 
Minister of Finance. He too—the citizen slightly drunk—had a com- 
munication of importance to make to the Government. He had invented 


a new shell, which was one of the most murderous ever fabricated, and | 


would very soon get rid of the Prussians. 
of it in his pocket. If he dropped this shell on the floor everybody in the 
room would be blown away to atoms. (Sensation.) Ay, and it would be 
precious difficult to find the bits, he could tell them that. 


Here it was, he had a model 


him push his invention, and Picard had declined to lend him a centime. 
What business had the Citizen Picard to give himself these airs. Did he 
think the purse of the nation was his? Who filled those money-bags 
which he guarded like the dog in the manger ? 
Picard himself, I fancy (hear, hear). 
sweat of their brow ; and this conduct of the Minister of Finance was but 
part and parcel of the old system followed by all governments, of keeping 
the workingman out of what justly belonged to him. He moved that 


the Citizen Picard be summoned to tender his resignation without delay. | 


(Hear, hear. Applause. The citizen retires with his shell to a front 


bench, which is expeditiously vacated by its occupants, who install them- | 


selves at a prudent distance.) 


—M. Monod speaks of his countrymen and his country’s invaders with 
admirable frankness and impartiality. His talk, indeed, is chiefly of the 
latter, and he reserves for another article his judgment on the 
French ; but he says incidentally that “the Empire had bequeathed its 
system of lying to the Republic, and Gambetta lied to the nation as the 


Empire had done before him.” In the Loire army he recognized many 


faces which he had seen before the battle of Sedan—* not a few, I grieve | 
to say, officers who had sworn not to take up arms again, but were now 
prepared ‘to break their parole, encouraged by a government that had lost 
not only its regard for truth but all sense of honor.” 
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“Never had I been so painfully conscious of the incorrigible levity of 
our national character; or of the strength of those illusions by which so 
many minds are prevented from grasping the reality in all its deformity ; 
or of that wilful blindness which not only makes the French unable to see 
the truth and unwilling to speak it, but makes them even detest to hear 
it.” 

He says, in another place, speaking of the Germans: 
just in their appreciation of the French, and always ready to recognize 


“They were 


any real superiority either in their tactics or method of fighting, and in 
their courage. Ail which convinces me that in many respects it is not too 
much to say that, comparing the two sides, the Germans were like men 
fighting with children.” The worst charges of outrage brought against 
the Germans—such as the wanton burning of houses and villages—be 
does not find sustained by his experience ; but he testifies to the wholesale 
plundering done by certain portions of the German armies—the Pomera 
nians, Poles, Siberians, East Prussians, and Bavarians——and to their char 
acteristically rude behavior. The following tribute, however, is of the 
highest kind, and seems to have been universally merited : 

“The most remarkable feature of the campaign was the respect paid 
by the Germans to women; and this is a national virtue, and one to 
which in a great measure the Germanic race owes its power. Individual 
outrages may have been perpetrated, but not one came under my notice 
in the long course of my seven months’ experience, neither did I hear 
one testified to as a positive fact. Everywhere, on the contrary, I saw 
women treated with true respect in a manner that astonished the Freneh 
soldiers, who, on several occasions, remarked to me,‘ We sliould have be 
haved rather differently if we had been in their place.” 

—The Cable brings us the news of the death of one of the last 
of those complete astronomers whose labors did as much as any 
thing, perhaps, to distinguish in science the first half of this cen 
tury. When Sir John Herschel held a place beside Bessel, Struve, 
and Argelander, it was impossible to attain eminence in this lofty 
science without a largeness and strength and intel- 
lect in comparison with which, it is no disparagement to say, the 
ability of the brilliant amateurs who have of late so much adorned as- 
tronomy is slender indeed. Sir John Herschel understood how to make 
chemical experimentation aid astronomy as well as our modern lights, 


discipline of 


and in his early days he discovered some important phenomena of 
polarization, added much to our understanding of photography, and may 
be said to have originated the spectrum analysis, But in those days it was 
necessary for an astronomer to be a mathematician and not merely a 
manipulator, and though he never reached any fame in that direction, vet 
his attainments were very considerable, and sufficed for original re 
searches into several important questions. In the calculation of the orbits 
of double stars, for example (by no means so easy a problem as might be 
supposed), his method has quite driven out that of Encke. His popular 
books (written, it is true, before the art of popularizing was carried to its 
present extraordinary pitch), “‘ The Introduction to the Study of Natural 
Philosophy,” “The Ovtlines of Astronomy,” and the treatises on Optics 





(Renewed sen- | 
sation.) Well, he had applied to the Citizen Picard for a subsidy to help 


It was not the Citizen | 
No, it was the people, with the | 
















































and Acoustics, exhibit him as a man of an elegant intellect, and one who 
is able to look at science with a philosophic eye, and to direct his scientific 


Jabors by the light of wide and large views. 


Ile was by no means with- 
| out literary talent, and in his last years published a translation of the 
| “Tliad” in hexameter verses of a peculiar kind. 
his books his name appears in this style: “ Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., 
K. H.; M. A.; D.C. L.; F. R. 8. L. and E.; Hon. M. R.1. A.; P. BR. A. 8. 
T.G.S.; M.C.U. P.S.; Member of the Institute of France ; Correspond- 
ent and Honorary Member of the Imperial, Royal, and National Academies 


Upon the title-page of 


of Sciences of Berlin, Amsterdam, Breslau, Brussels, Copenhagen, Gottin- 
gen, Haarlem, Massachusetts (U.8.), Modena, Naples, Pesth, Petersburg, 
Stockholm, Turin, Vienna, and Washington (U. 8.); the Italian and 
Helvetic Societies ; the Academies, Institutes, etc., of Albany (U. §.), Bo. 
logna, Catania (Gioenian), Lausanne, Nantes, 
Padua, Rome (dei Lincei), Venice (Atheneum), Utrecht, and Wilna; 
the Philomathie Society of Paris; the Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
South African Literary and Philosophical Society (C. G. H); Literary 
| and Historical Society of Quebec; Historical Society of New York ; 
the Batavian Society of Experimental Philosophy of Rotterdam ; Royal 
Medico-Chirurgical Society ; Institution Civil Engineers, and 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, London; the Leeds and 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Societies ; Geographical Scciety of 
Berlin ; Astronomical and Meteorological Society of British Guiana,” ete 
etc., etc. 


Cherbourg, Dijon, 


the of 


If such a display of honors seems like vanity, ii must be remem 
} bered that hardly any one was so instrumental as he in bringing the 
| scientific men of Europe into communication with each other, and the 

large numter of societies of which he was a member testified to the suc- 
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cess of his endeavors, and was therefore a thing in which he might takea 
rational pride. Besides, societies are sometimes offended if they are not 
mentioned in this way. The chief work of his life was the completion of 
his father’s survey, with a great reflecting telescope, of the entire northern 
heavens, and the making of a similar survey of the southern heavens. All 
this he did at his own expense. He discovered about 5,000 double stars. 
The number of nebule known to us exceeds five thousand; but those for 
a knowledge of which we are not indebted to either Herschel cannot 
amount to four hundred. For a round century, Sir William and Sir John 
Herschel have been enriching astronomy with important theories, and the 
results of their untiring work of observation, which no other astronomers 
had the assiduity to do, and few at first had the penetration to appreciate. 
Their epitaphs are inscribed on the heavens, and it is not, perhaps, too 
much to predict that ages hence the name of Herschel will be as familiar 


as that of Hipparchus. 


eS 1 ——- — 





IVAN TURGENEFF.* 

We take advantage of the appearance in English of one of the best of 
‘Turgeneff's novels to call more of the attention of the public to this re 
markable writer. Already a translation of his “ Fathers and Sons” has 
appeared in this city, but it was far from meeting with the success which 
Whether it was that the reader was frightened by the un- 
couth nameg of the characters, or was too ignorant of the name of the 
author, at that time much less widely known than now, or for whatever 
reason, the book fell comparatively dead. Perhaps a more accurate ex- 
planation would be that the especial circumstances which produced the 
novel were felt much less vividly here than in Europe, and particularly 
than in Russia, so that the novel-reader preferred the beaten ground of the 
London ball-room. No such objection, however, can be made against this 
It does not require for its appreciation any knowledge of the 


it deserved, 


story. 
materialistic 
of the ser!» 
to be delighted, 


philosophy, or of the social changes wrought by the freeing 
as did * Fathers and Sons.” All it demands is a willingness 
It can be enjoyed as well in South America as on the 
banks of the Neva, for it is a love-story, pure and simple. If that were its 
only merit, it might very well be left to take its chances with the three or 
four hundred other novels of the year, most of which may be classed in 
the same category. But the interest of the story, the vivid drawing of the 
characters, and the poetical charm of the work, call for more serious notice. 


The scene of the story isin Russia. The action is simple. We are 
introduced at the beginning to two young men, Shoubine, an artist, 
and Bercenef, a student, who are both in love with the heroine, 


Helena. 
more agreeable to her than the levity of Shoubine, which she never 
Bercenef has a friend, Ingaroff, a Bulgarian, whom he 
introduces to Helena. They fail in love with one another. He being 
ardently devoted to his oppressed country, and feeling that his first 
duty is to that, determines to leave her while there is yet time. The 
way in which Ilelena sees and prevents this can only be told by Turge- 
neff. They are married, leave Russia together, and after a year he dies. 
Of her we only know that she gave herself wholly to the good of her hus- 


Bercenef she prefers, his amiability and sincerity being 


comprehends 


band’s country. Her fate is left obscure. 

An analysis of the story, of which this is the merest outline, would 
be unfair both to the writer and to the reader, whom we hope to send to 
the book itself. Turgeneif's way of telling it cannot be improved, It is 
a way 80 delicate, so poetical, and so rare, that the fascination of the 
reader is immediate and complete. Every character is drawn with a 
thousand nice touches, so that it represents to us not a type merely, but an 
individual, and one whom we know. In the book that we have before us, 
with what infinite vividness is Shoubine represented from the first chap- 
ter to the very last page! The author does not content himself with say- 
ing, like our duller workmen in fiction, that Shoubine was a merry-mak- 
ing, intelligent, cynical young fellow with artistic tastes, but he really 
does what many more people are praised for doing than have ever done 
it—he lets Shoubine appear to us as men do in life ; we really find out for 
ourselves what sort of a man he is. On the other hand, he is very far 
from using the method, which, in their anxiety to avoid writing “ horse ” 
under their picture, too many of our clever writers have adopted ; he does 
not dissect his horse, nor go into a chemical analysis of the component parts 
of what should bea living organism. His isan accurate and most sympa- 
thetic comprehension, and a most skilful representation of things as they 
really appear. But comprehension and representation are vague terms. 


**On the Eve: A Tale by Ivan S. Tourguéneff. Translated from the Russian by C. E. 
Turner.” Loudon. 187] : 
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In regard to Turgeneff, they mean in the first place a patient observa. 
tion, with all the keenness of a humorist, but with a reserve, a coolness, 
that save him from the common faults of the humorist—sentimentality and 
exaggeration—and a power of description that is almost inscrutably life 
like, so wonderfal is its air of reality. Indeed, we know no author whose 
realism is so extraordinary, who, by so few touches, can so vividly repre 
sent whatever he wishes to say. If, for instance, we compare him with 
Balzac, we notice with what an apparent barrenness of means he more 
than accomplishes the same results. Balzac uses a ponderous machinery, 
describing a house, for example, from the lowest stone of the foundation to 
the topmost brick of the chimney ; in the human face, not a line escapes 
his eye; but this is a microscopic accuracy, a scientific accuracy compared 
with that of Turgeneff, whose artistic eye judges as well as sees, who 
catches what to another might appear to be a useless trifle, and sets it 
where it has more importance than would the most thorough inventory. 
As in our lives the memory of a tragic event will be connected with some 
trifle, a flower, a stain on a carpet, a hole in an umbrella, so it is wit}, 
these touches of Turgeneff, delicate and true as life. He has the same 
mysterious power of choice that memory has. His tales are full of inci- 
dents which, at first sight, appear to be only wilful examples of his 
powers of observation ; later, we find that they have a bearing upon the 
story. For instance, there is the waiting-maid in the beer-garden in the 
story of Annonchka. Before the hero is in love, he happens to see the poor 
girl bemoaning the departure of her lover for the army; afterwards, 
when he is desperately enamored, and is leaving the town in search 
of Annonchka, he sees the maid flirting contentedly with another man. A 
simple enough incident, yet one that would hardly be noticed at the first 
reading. He is an artist in his realism. 

We spoke of Shoubine above. What is true of him is true of all the 
other characters. We only mention him more particularly because, from 
the fact that he is so admirably drawn while he is not the hero of the book, 
we can see so well the care and power of ourauthor. The heroine, Helena, 
is one of the most charming figures of fiction; in fact, Turgeneff draws 
his women with the same skill that he does his men. Those who are 
already familiar with his works need only be reminded of Helena hersel/, 
of Natalie in “ Dmitri Roudine,” of Annonchka in the little story of that 
name, and of Marie in “ The Correspondence.” Each leaves upon us 4 
complete and individual impression ; they are only alike in so far as they 
are women, and women in love. 

From this same realism it naturally follows that none of Turgeneff’s 
heroes are faultless creatures, pinks of every perfection, ideals of every 
virtue. They are simply human beings, with faults and foibles as well xs 
whatever virtues there may be. Many realists see the stains upon their 
characters as vividly, and paint them as large asthey do the virtues. Wich 
Turgeneff, however, none of the qualities are unduly magnified. He is a!- 
ways anarrator, never an advocate. The charming girl will fall in love with 
the stupid man ; the intelligent or able man is too timid or too dull of per 
ception to fallin love with the right woman. Turgeneffdoes not stray from 
the truth to bring about a happy termination. Justice is shown, too, in 
the construction of the story. Often this gives an unhappy ending, but 
this unhappy ending is an accurate one, as far removed from a wilful 
rending of the feelings as from the ordinary tinkle of the marriage-bells 
at the end of the volume, intended to suggest “ happiness ever after.” 

Whether there is the same impartiality in his view of life that we see 
in the method of his stories, is another question. While with each story 
we might be. contented to accept the sadness of its conclusion, it might 
still be asked whether a writer who saw life uniformly in such sombre 
hues were not limited in his field. There is tragedy in life, but is life all 
tragedy? Are the good never rewarded? Does the dullard get all the 
prizes? After all, optimism is much more a matter of feeling than the 
result of reflection ; but are not the greatest poets those who have left 
cheery, strengthening works alongside of the deepest tragedies? Aud 
why are they the greatest, unless it be that they are the truest? Not that 
Turgeneff is all gloom and despair. In “On the Eve” we see the love 
of Helena outlasting everything, and, in spite of its unhappy termination, 
the reader is left at last in presence of the sublimity of a woman's love, 
rather than weighed down by an unnecessarily painful reminder of the 
truth that man is mortal. But there are others, again, which simply treat 
of hopeless misery. Such are “Le Juif” and “Die Ungliickliche” (in 
the German translation). 

The reasons for this pessimism are various. An intelligent observation 
of human life may be said to be one, however ; and besides this, the politig 
cal condition of Russia, and the general state of feeling that characterizes 
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the present time, with its various remote causes. But we do not wish to- 
day to speak of Turgeneff's relation to the political and social matters of 
Russia, but simply to indicate roughly some of his more marked literary 
qualities. 

For the benefit of any who may be desirous of reading his works, we 
would say that most of them may be found in French translations made 
by himself, or by Mérimée and others under his supervision. An ex- 
cellent German translation is now being published at Mitau. The ac- 
curacy of this is guaranteed by Turgeneff. Four volumes have already 
appeared. A few of the shorter stories have been published in different 
American and English magazines, and many are to be found in the Rerwe 
des Deux Mondes. The translations are not all equally good. The story 
we have spoken of more particularly had better be read in the French 
version, which bears the title of “ Eléna,” and from which, as the spelling 
of the proper names clearly shows, that of Mr. Turner’s was made, though 
his is far inferior. And the German translations, excepting those referred 
toabove, abound with faults. All ofthe French ones, on the contrary, are 
accurate, except the volumes entitled “ Mémoires d'un Seigneur Russe.” 
The reader should try to get, instead of it, the “ Récits d'un Chasseur,” a 
better translation of the same book, but quite rare. 


WYSE’S IMPRESSIONS OF GREECE.* 


THE condition of Greece is that of a clever spoiled child—full of 
offences against the general sense of fitness, now and then compensating 
for them by a vein of charming quality, by turns a nuisance and a delight. 
In no country in the world will one travel with such contradictoty feel- 
ings, and of none will such contradictory testimony be borne by different 
witnesses. The revolutionary history of the Greeks was full of splendid 
heroism, which won from a reluctant Europe assistance and freedom ; but, 
the phase of military action over, nothing to maintain political sympathy 
has followed it, and the “‘ unnamed demigods” whose courage and _persis- 
tence electrified civilization, remain in the barbarism where Navarino 
found them, save at the few points where commerce and its advantages 
have developed a trade prosperity, the most fickle and partial of all forms 
of national good. Indeed, so far as political organization is concerned, 
Greece has absolutely retrograded ; for the system of local self-government 
which had survived the Turkish conquest (or been developed by it?) has 
given place to a constitution of the worst possible ty pe, a bad adaptation of 
the French, centralizing, giving an almost despotic power to the King, 


and tending to develop place-hunting and demagogic ambitions—the | 


worst vices of the republican state—with all the artificial stimuli and cor- 
ruptions of the despotic, i 

So few people have lived long enough in Greece to understand the true 
condition of the country and the causes of its poverty and disorder, that 





the testimony of Sir Thomas Wyse, long a resident of Athens, familiar | 


with the language, the country, the people, the politicians, the King, and 
the operation of the constitution and laws, is peculiarly valuable; the 
more; as few English officials care to speak well of Greece or anything in 
it. “Impressions of Greece ” consists mainly of diaries of travel by Sir 
Thomas, notes of a book rather than a completed work, but full of vi- 
vacity and eraisemblance, which are better than polish without them, as 
one may see by the letters of Dean Stanley, appended in supplement to 
the incomplete work of Sir Thomas—carefully written, elegant models of 
style, but with a vague smoothness, an effacing polish, which make no 
favorable contrast with the vigorous diaries. An introduction by Miss 
Wyse gives her uncle's opinions on many matters of interest, and her own 
experience of residence with him in Athens. In this introduction are the 
most valuable items of information concerning the influence of the King 
and court. “It is melancholy,” quoting from Sir Thomas, “to think what 
Greece is, and what under a tolerable government she might have been. 
The King came with absolute power; he had no aristocracy, no old habits, 
no prejudices to embarrass him. He had a most docile and a most intelli- 
gent population, and he had a treasury filled by the allies to overtlowing. 
But he treated his population just as they had been treated by the Turks— 
as a mere sponge, out of which money had to be squeezed. He did nothing 
for them; he did not advise them or even encourage them to do anything 
for themselves. He treated them as an appanage to Bavaria—as a country 
given over to him as a younger son’s portion.” 

In other places, Miss Wyse states, in unmistakable language, her own 
and that of witnesses as intelligent, the general effect of the form of gov- 


ernment imposed on Greece by the protecting powers. “ These trustees 
of the nation ruled at a period when Greece was yet young, when 
everything had to be formed, and when the national character .. might have 
been moulded into a very different type. Instead of placing before their 
subjects a high standard of principle, honoring virtue and integrity and 
rewarding honesty, they permitted, when they did not sanction, trickery 
and corruption throughout the length and breadth of the land; bestowed 
their royal favors on fawning hypocrites, no matter how blackened their 
reputations, and persecuted men of probity and self-reliance if they dared 
to show disapproval of their arbitrary rule. Under this system everything 
collapsed, and, when blaming the Greek nation, the first and largest por. 
tion of that blame should assuredly fall on those who had it in their 
power to elevate and correct, but, on the contrary, contributed to lower 
and debase, this young nation entrusted to their care.” 

To sum up the testimony of “Impressions of Greece,” abundant as it is 
in detail of the most satisfactory character: there is ample cause for all 
the disorders and poverty of Greece, the corruption of her politics, the 
squandering of some resources and the neglect of others, the brigandage 
and all the rest, in the constant and shameless example of the King and 
Queen, who, new to the country, without sympathy with it or care for its 
prosperity except as their estate, corrupted, bought, depraved, oppressed 
and perverted in a manner which makes an eminent EPaglish political eco 
nomist, quoted in the book, say: “The King and Queen have had their 
own way; they have been able to squander or to accumulate for theirown 
use more than a tenth of the revenue of the country ; 
to discredit, by turns, every public man, and to reduce ministry after min- 
istry, and chamber after chamber, into mere puppets ; 
to ruin every one who opposed them.” 

Whoever would obtain a charming glimpse of the most beautiful coun- 
try amongst the old lands of men, and a faithful portraiture of a people 
which, with great and undeniable vices, has some of the most admirable 
qualities which can enter into a national character, should read Sir Thomas 
Wyse’s books of Greek travel. Democratic by instinct and tradition, with the 
most decided tendency to and adaptation for municipal institutions, which, 
indeed, in all Greek history has been a character of the nation, whether in 
civil or ecclesiastical matters, the Greeks have been compelled to 


they have been able 


they have been able 


submit 
to despotism after despotism (for the present King is only a weaker and 
more aimless despot than Otho); they have received from Europe all the 
ill which it was possible to impart; and, loaded down with unjustly im. 
posed obligations, loans which were stolen betore they were re ceived, for- 
bidden to develop even their national strength. or to apply their own 
resources according to their needs, they deserve, what “ir Thomas Wyse 
gave them, more sympathy and pity than blame for the misfortunes under 
which they labor still. “Impressions of Greece" 
of the Greeks and correct many unreasonable antipathies 


will console many friends 


— 


THE EXPERIMENT AT RALAHINE.* 


Tuk raw material of the interesting experiment described in this 
book was the Irish field-laborer of forty years ago—the Kuklux of that 
period of intense agrarian disorder. The particuiar force employed on 
the estate which was to try co-operative farming deserved 
thets than “ignorant, drunken, dissolute, and criminal. ‘They were 
probably accessory to the murder of their steward, whose plantation man- 
ners had made him obnoxious to the whole neighborhood. They shared 
the savage life of the peasantry of the south of Ireland—" without any 
employment at all for months in winter ; whose average earnings through. 
out the year will not amount to sixpence per day, and this for the support 
not of the individual only, but of a large family —his wile and children no 
other employment than attending to a little plot of potato-ground and 
begging—their only food a scanty supply of potatoes, and those frequently 
of bad quality—the whole family covered with filth and clothed with 
rags—all herding and sleeping in the same apartmenf (upon a bit of 
dirty straw) with pigs, ducks, poultry, dogs, goats, cows, and asses, on an 
earth floor, covered with mire and manure of every description—the 
apartment a miserable mud cabin, roofed with thatch or sods, often with- 
out window or chimney, and nine times out of ten with a dung-leap 
before the door—no bed, no furniture, scarcely any utensil save a cast-iron 
pot, in which the potatoes are boiled for the family dinner, and in which 
afterwards the surplus and refuse are served up to tle grunters.” 


no milder epi- 





*** Impressions of Greece. Ly | the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Wyse, K.C.B., late 
Giver Ratreersinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Athens, etc.” London: Hurst & 
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This picture is indispensable to an appreciation of the change wrought 











*** Co-operative Agriculture: A Solution of the Land Question, as exemplified in 
the History of the Ralahine Co-operative Agriculture Association, County Clare, Ireland, 
London: Longmans. New York: Robert Turner. 1870, 


By Willam Pare, F.S.S."’ 








at Ralahine in the course of two years, under the initiative of the proprie. 
tor, Mr. John Scott Vandeleur,a friend and disciple of Robert Owen. The 
constitution of the “ New System,” as it came to be called, was put in 
operation November, 1831, with the assent of fifty-two laborers of all ages 
and conditions of strength and health, who thus found themselves an 
“agricultural and manufacturing co-operative association,” renting a place 
of 618 acres, in sole charge of the cultivation of it, and paying rent and 
interest in produce of a fixed amount and at fixed values. The members 
hoped to gain from this arrangement a common capital ; mutual assurance 
against poverty, sickness, and indigent old age ; a greater proportion of the 
comforts of life than was then possible to persons in their condition ; mental 
and moral improvement ; and the education of their children. Mr. Van- 
deleur, on his part, sought to obtain higher rent for his land; better 
interest on bis capital; the punctual payment of both; security for 
the advances he made upon the labor of the people; and the safety of 
the property entrusted to them. Both parties to the contract—so wise 
and explicit were its provisions, and so faithfully were they executed— 
had their wishes gratified. 


In place of the steward, a committee chosen semi-annually by the 


members directed affairs, deciding what crops should be raised, and appor” | 


tioning the work from day to day. Every farm-hand was obliged to learn 
whole force could, in case of need, be turned upon one thing. The mar 
ried laborers had stone cottages built for them, two stories high ; the 
single hands lived in dormitories provided for each sex. The cooking 
and washing for the association were done away from the dwellings, and 
the meals were served either at a common table or in the family cottages, 
where independent cooking was discouraged. All the advantages of a com 
munity were thus enjoyed at the least expense, the women particularly 
being the gainers, inasmuch as the infants and young children were kept 
all day, and finally all the time, by a teacher whose business was to amuse 
and instruct them, thus relieving the workers of all anxiety while engaged 
at their tasks. The older children were also educated, besides being taught 
There were evening lectures and classes for the adults, and fre- 
The pay for 


a trade. 
quent social gatherings for dancing and other enjoyment. 
work was in paper notes, receivable at the store of the association, but of 
no use off the place; and as no tobacco or liquor was sold there, the 
habit of using them was almost entirely abandoned. Though there was 
no ownership of the land or the buildings or tools (until they should pur- 
chase the latter, as they would certainly in time have done), the greatest 
care was manifested that nothing should be wantonly injured nor neces- 
sary repairs be neglected. No new members were taken in except by 
ballot, while the idle or vicious, or those who by marrying would have 
brought in undesirable persons, were given leave to withdraw. This last- 
mentioned mode of self-defence, as it tended to restrain members from 
making imprudent matches, did something to check the increase of popu- 
lation, and to overcome the natural recklessness of the poor in this respect. 
While the experiment lasted, sickness was unknown—proper accommoda- 
tions and a mixed and well-cooked diet being allied with moral causes in 
There was all the elevation of spirits 
that came of self-government, each man and woman having a vote and 
being eligible to office, and all being free to write down in a “ suggestion- 
book,” which was read aloud at the weekly meeting, whatever hint or 
comment seemed to be for the general good. The priests were delighted 
with their transformed parishioners, the politicians made nowhere so little 
impression as at Ralahine. Even the country round about stopped its 
murdering and arson, in the faith that other landlords would adopt the 
“ New System.” 


producing an improved hygiene. 


Preparations were making for turning to account the water-power at 
Ralahine by introducing machinery on a large scale—contrary to the not 
very old prejudices of the members themselves—-when the philanthropist 
who had derived as much pleasure as profit from the workings of his lit- 
tle colony, suddenly fied the country, and left behind him a gambler’s 
reputation and fortune. In the settlement of his affairs no regard was 
paid to the moral claims of the association—unfortunately it had no legal 
status ; the lands passed into the hands of the sheriff, and, to make a long 
story short, a year ago the old outrages were rife on the property held by 
To this disastrous termination the word failure is 
not strictly applicable. The experiment had been proved sound at every 
point, and no one can read Mr. Pare’s narrative without the keenest pity 
for those poor people who were thrust back into filth, poverty, and crime, 
when they and their descendants and their like should now be making 
Irelaud the home of the happiest peasantry in the world. 


the Vandeleur family. 
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The history of Ralahine, and of the numerous other schemes of associ. 
ated farming described in the appendix—some of which are still in suc. 
cessful operation—-is not so much a lesson on the value of co-operation as 
applied to agriculture, as on the simple methods that lie ready to hand of 
arriving at a good understanding with our fellow-men, of establishing 
pleasant and equitable relations between the workingman and the capita). 
ist, and of enlarging for the former his sphere of happinessand of usefulness, 
by freeing him from anxiety, building up his self-respect, and stimulating 
his honorable ambition, This little volume, therefore, deserves to be 
recommended to all employers, in whatever branch of industry, and to al) 
social reformers, of whatever stripe. Political economists must needs 
look into it. 


Geological Survey of Carfornia: J. D. Whitney, State Geologist, 
Ornithology. Volume lI. Land Dirds. Edited by 8. F. Baird, from the 
manuscript and notes of J. G. Cooper. (1870. Roy. 8vo, pp. xi., 
Uncolored edition, $10; colored, $20.)\—The publications of the Siate 
Geological Surveys do not, in general, fall within the province of the 
Nation. We leave to other hands the task of turning them over, end 
commending or condemning. Accordingly, while conscious of only friendly 
feelings toward the California Survey, we never even noticed the appear. 
These were, to be sure, 


592, 


profusely illustrated, and in the highest style of art ; but our particular 
public we know to be somewhat unimpressible by the beauties of an ex. 
tinct and embalmed nature of a few million years ago, however skilfully 
limned, and however full of interesting suggestiveness to the trained 
scientific eye. The volume of Geology also passed unheeded by us, al- 
though its pages were adorned with many a view for lovers of the pietu- 
resque toadmire ; although much of the Yosemite Valley and some of the 
grand peaks of the high Sierra Nevada were depicted there. But when 
the best of these views were collected and published separately in a cuide- 
book to the valley, accompanied with a text which not only described the 
valley itself and its vicinity, and the ways of getting to and from it, but 
also gave an accurate and attractive sketch of the physical geography of 
the region, in which this is only the grandest and most beautiful of many 
grand and beautiful features, while to it were added two of the best topo- 
graphical maps that have ever been produced in America—then, as in 
duty bound, we gave the work a few words of welcome and praise. 

And now comes forth another volume, which we may not leave unmention 
ed. The Survey has in preparation whatis likely to prove the handsomest and 
most trustworthy account of American birds ; and the first part of it, one 
volume out of three, has just left the press. This treats of the Jand-birds 
of the Pacific Slope of the continent found to occur in United States terri 
tory (excluding our last purchase, Alaska); the few species which have 
not yet been met with inside the California boundary being, for the 
sake of completeness, taken with the others. The second volume, already 
under way, is to contain the water-birds. So much of the work belongs 
to the Survey ; but then, that the great cost and labor expended may not 
fail of its due result in wide use and usefulness, there is to be added hy 
private enterprise a third volume, in the same style, treating of all tle 
United States species which have not already found a place in the other 
two; and the three together will make up a complete illustrated manual 
of our ornithology. The work is edited, and in great part composed, by 
Professor Baird of the Smithsonian Institution, the best living authority 
on its subject; being, in its first part, founded especially upon material 
furnished by the well-known zodélogist, Dr. Cooper, a member of the Sur- 
vey ; for the third volume, the assistance of Dr. Brewer, of Boston, is also 
secured.’ 

As was to be expected in an ornithological work brought out under 
such auspices, the scientific part—the classification, the nomenclature and 
synonymy, the description of generic and specific characters—is worked 
out with great care. The illustrations, too, are primarily rather scientific 
than pictorial. Under every genus is given a whole-length figure, smaller 
than life, of some typical species belonging to it. There is added a full- 
sized outline depiction of the parts specially characteristic by their form, 
as the ends of the wings and tail, the tarsus and foot, the bill in its vari- 
ous aspects—cunningly grouped together, so as to occupy the smallest pos- 
sible space. These characteristic parts, or some of them, are also often 
given for individual species, wherever they seem called for. Then, for 
every species, a very carefal picture of the head and neck is presented, of 
life size, and frequently for each sex ; and these heads, in the more costly 
edition, are colored by hand in exact imitation of nature. Some of them, 
of course, are very brilliant, and all are exceedingly lifelike and character- 
istic, and, as helps to identification and study, altogether to be preferred 
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to the entire figures, carelessly drawn on stone and coarsely tinted, which | 


are often found in illustrated manuals of ornithology. All the illustrations 
are engraved on wood and electrotyped, and they are introduced into the 
descriptive text itself, and printed along with it. This is the newest and 
most striking feature of the work, this putting of brightly colored figures 
upon the same page with the letterpress. 


A Latin Primer. By Professor W. F. Allen. (Boston: Ginn 
Brothers & Co. 1870.) Latin Composition. By W. F. Allen. 
ton: Ginn Brothers & Co. 1870.)—This primer reminds us of the Dutch 
preacher who opened his discourse with “ Let us say a few words before 
we begin.” It is intended for children too young to attack the solid 
columns of the Latininflections, but who can make predatory incursions 
into the enemy’s country with profit. And we are inclined to believe that 
the old-fashioned method of beginning is altogether the best for those who 
are in a position to adopt it. It is astonishing how much of a scholar’s 
attainments depend upon those bits of information which are picked up 
before he really commences the serious study of a subject. 
do not begin the study of Latin until they are fourteen this book would, 
of course, be a waste of time ; but if a boy can have got the cream of the 
Latin grammar and a little vocabulary of Latin words before he begins to 
study the language at all in our ordinary sense, it is easy to see that he 
has a very fine start. To accomplish that object this book seems excel- 
lently well fitted. It gives by easy stages the inflections of the nouns 
and verbs and most of the common rules of syntax—enough, in fact, to 
enable one to read any Latin with profit. These bits of grammar are 
interspersed among the successive chapters of the “ Historica Sacra,” a 
Latin composition, hardly known to the children of this generation, but 
which used to be in the regular curriculum of all beginners. It is not 
very good Latin certainly, but it seems to be the oniy thing that is simple 
enough for the purpose. Then follow some dialogues of Corderius and 
Erasmus, the latter witty and captivating as usual, and some translations 
into Latin by modern scholars, one,“ The Golden Egg,” by the author 
himself, quite well done. Two or three extracts from Livy, Valerius 
Maximus, and Pliny the Younger, complete the work. It will be seen 
that ihe author is more concerned that the pupil should come to realize 
the Latin as a “living, flexible tongue” than that he should know that 
“the following have in the ablative.” Though no scholarship is possible 
without the latter, yet of the two we think the pupil’s mind in general is 
more benefited by the former. Though the matter is not specially sug- 
gested by Mr. Allen, it seems to us that this method tends to give a solu- 
tion to some of the difficulties of female education. Though the regular 
course pursued by boys seems at present to be impossible for girls, there is 
no reason why every girl in the country who has any education at all should 
not learn to read Latin with ease by such methods as this, and so either 
prepare herself for real scholarship afterwards, or, at least, enlarge the 
scope of her mind by having within her range ten centuries more of lite- 
rature and a distinct civilization which is largely the foundation of our 
own. 

Somewhat more advanced, though adapted to a preparatory course, 
is Allen’s “ Latin Composition.” The parts of the Allen series which 
this book completes are of various degrees of merit, but this is the 
best of them, and may be praised as absolutely good. Even if it were not 
so good as it is, it would be a relief after the dreariness of Arnold’s “ Latin 
Prose,” with its “ Balbus” and “stat per me quominus.” It is short, too 
—another thing we ought to be thankful for—and yet it seems to give 


For boys who 


sufficient practice on all the ordinary constructions of Latin prose. The 
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sentences, as well as the continuous exercises, are from classic authors, | 
| “ the Science of the Universe itself, as the One, Grand, All-Inclusive Do- 


and are neatly translated with a sufficiently English flavor to lead to 
facility in the translation of modern prose. 
soul, indeed, I persuade myself, has returned into heaven, from which it 
was; not because he led great armies, for these the mad Cambyses also 
had, but on account of his excellent moderation and piety, more admira- 
ble in him when he left his country than when he defended it,’ and so 
on for half a page; or, “ Well, Tranio! what's going on? The country 
people are coming from the country. P. will be here at once. 
he comes in good time for me. I am of opinion that this neighbor of ours is 
a bold and bad man,” etc. A boy who has had practice in such passages 
as these will find no difficulty in rendering any ordinary style into Latin 
as soon as he can increase his vocabulary sufficiently beyond the twelve 
hundred words given in this book. In particular, the treatment of the 


English potential mood and its accompfnying auxiliaries is worthy of all 
commendation, and it is to be noticed that this is the only book in the 
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world, to our knowledge, from which a correct idea of the Latin Protasis 
and Apodosis can be obtained. The temporal particles still lie buried ina 
German pamphlet, and it will probably be some years before they emerge 
into an English text-book. Meanwhile, however, the treatment of them 
in this book is neatly done, and is as good as can be expected. We can- 
not leave the work without calling attention to the especial excellence of 
the mechanical part of this as well as of all the Allen series. The printing 
is perfection. They are as refreshing to the eye as a grassy knoll in the 
middle distance, and we should not be sorry if they bad a success even 
beyond their merits in other respects if it would serve as an encourage 
ment to other publishers to imitate their external appearance. 





History from Marble. Compiled in the reign of Charles Il. by Thomas 
Dingley, gent. Printed in photolithography, by Vincent Brocks, from 
the original in the possession of Sir Thomas FE. Winnington, Bart. With 
an Introduction and Descriptive Table of Contents, by John Gough 
Nichols, F.S.A. (Printed for the Camden Society. 2 vols., pp. 196, and 
eeceexvii.)—The name of the Camden Society is familiar to many of our 
readers as that of one of the great book clubs of England, whose publics, 
tions have been as interesting to antiquaries here as to any of her Majesty's 
subjects. Founded in 1888, and named in honor of Camden, the author of 
“ Britannia,” it has had but one rival, the Surtees Society, until within the 
past few years. Out of the long list of its volumes (the 108d having been 
issued last autumn), it is hard to select any one for especial notice. The 
student of English history knows the value of all, and that much-abused 
personage, the general reader, must cull for himself. The two volumes 
above cited are deserving of attention, for an especial reason, The his 
tory itself consists of a series of pen-and-ink sketches, made by Thomas 
Dingley, in the latter half of the seventeenth century, and now repro 
duced by photo-lithography in these 517 pages. 
this new process of printing, since at a moderate cost we are presented 
with fac-similes of the results of the prolonged labors of a skilful draughts- 
man, while the cost of any other mode of reproduction would have pro 


It is a noteworthy use of 


hibited its use. These note-books are the production of a zealous antiquary, 
who jotted down epitaphs and pedigrees, copied monuments and made 
sketches of buildings and their contents, and in many cases thus preserved 
facts of considerable importance not now otherwise recoverable. It is im 
but it 
impresses the reader with the strongest idea of the compiler’s industry, 
skill, and zeal. 
in churches, of carved windows and shrines, of sculptured coats.of-arms, 
or copies of long and interesting inscriptions. 

Little has yet been discovered by Mr. Nichols, the learned and carefal 


possible to explain without illustrations the character of this book ; 


Page after page is filled with elaborate drawings of tombs 


editor of the volumes, as to the history of the author. It seems clear that 
he belonged to a family resident at Southampton, that he was admitted at 
Gray’s Inn in 1670, that he lived at Dilwyn, in Herefordshire, and that he 
died unmarried in 1695. He was a great traveller, and in fact died at Lou- 
vain, while on a tour in Flanders. Besides this “ History from Marble,” 
five other manuscript volumes, recording his travels and the sights he 
noted, are known. They relate to the Low Countries, France, Ireland, and 
Wales, and are all enriched with drawings. Such a resuscitation of a for- 
gotten worthy is interesting, and it may stand for a proof that solid well- 
applied labor is never lost—is even, perhaps, as certain of eventual recog- 
nition as noisy mediocrity seems to be in the present. 


The Primary Synopsis of Universology and Alirato. By Stephen 


Pearl Andrews. (New York: Dion Thomas. 1871.)—This book is a brief 
compendium of “ The Basic Outline of Universology.” Universology is 
main.” Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews is the inventor of the science of Uni- 
versology. “ Alwato” is another of his inventions ; it is the new scientific 
universal language. When we read—and the reader will please notice that 
what follows is not Mr. Andrews’s Alwato but his English—that “ This 
new Stage of Science is technically the Descending Wing of the Duismal 
Stage of the Scientific Mental Evolution lapping over the Trinismal or In- 
tegral Method and governing it, as Induction arose, at the other extreme, 
out of the Unismal Stage ;” or that “the Non-Metals, Aerial, Upward and- 
front-wise tending, or as it were, visibly presentative, are gencrically Electro- 
‘Negative, or allied with the Lightning, the Grand Type, and, as it were, 
Fountain, of Electricity in the Cosmos, and with its Aerial Position overhead 
or above; and Electro-Negative because they are so allied, since things are 
not attracted to the Pole of Being which is identical with their own nature ; 
they, therefore, being of the nature of the Lightning and of the Light (or 
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Front-Presence) are attracted to the Metals, which are of the nature of the 
Earth beneath, and of Obscurity, or of that region of the Edifice (or of 
the Human Body, to which the Edifice is an Adjustment) whichis pointed 
downward and behind ’—on reading such sentences, we say, we should be 
laying claim to steadier brains than we possess if we did not cheerfully 
resign this book to the admiration of Mr. Andrews and his disciples. All 
the more should we be content to give it over on being told that it “ de- 
clines the jurisdiction of the technically so-called learned or scientific 
world as a special body of judges, and comes for understanding and appre- 
ciation to the general mind of humanity, learned and unlearned alike, 
according to inherent capacity ;” but we cannot overlook in the preface a 
among others, Mr. Parke Godwin, President Barnard of 
Columbia College, Professor Youmans, Ex-Mayor Opdyke, and Judge 
Daly state that, “ having listened to Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews’s preli- 
minary statement of his ‘ Universology,’ and been impressed with the 
importance and originality of the new scientific claim, as well as with the 
profoand research implied in it, [they] do cordially concur in urging the 
publication of the work at the earliest possible date.” Names of such 
weight demand that we should divest ourselves of all flippant prejudices 
and give the book a careful examination. 

We readily agree with President Barnard and Professor Youmans that 
the book is original ; but is it important? is the research profound ? This 
book concerns itself with the “ Scientology of Language.” Mr. Andrews 
affirms that “ Every Alphabetic Sound of the Human Voice is inherently 
laden by nature herself with its specific significance or meaning ; that 
the Aggregate of these meanings is, at the same time, the Aggregate of 
the Fundamental Entities and Principles of the Universe of Matter and 
Mind ; and that, hence, a Language rightly built up from the combina- 
tions of these sounds must exactly echo to and represent, from the broadest 
Generalizations to the minutest details, the Total Universe of Matter and 
Mind, itself built up in parallel development from the Echoing or Cor- 
responding Entities or Principles.” Let us examine some of the inherent 
meanings of the alphabetic sounds. 

A (ah) represents Thickth ; Up-and-down-ness, etc. U, back, shade, 
obscurity (as of the posterior and inferior portions of the body); 
ete., ete.,ete. COLLOID. W, cardi- 


card in which, 


retiracy, 
oceultness, turbidity, dubiosity, 
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substance from sub-stans? or of forma (which the author accordingly 
writes ferrima) from ferre ? Dothose gentlemen really believe that there 
was a great necessity for the publication at the earliest possible date of 
such compoands as “Paus” (p. 130), which means “single or simple 
abstractoid linear-PARTINGS-and-point-like-UNITINGS ; ‘single HIngrngs 
viewed from the Flanges to the Rivet-and-joint ; or single Triangula. 
tions viewed from the Legs to the Apexes (or Apices) of the Angles: 
converging or diminishing conicities ; comings or bringings toa Point, 
whence PosiTInas, pointings’”? Or “ Aups” means “ single or simple 
stractoid linear-counter-PARTINGS-and-point-like-UNITINGS,” etc., ete., etc., 
for eight lines, at the end of which we are bidden to compare the English 
open and the Greek ops, the eye. 

We can leave it to the Saturday Review's accurate and penetrating 
reviewer of American books to be “so satirical ” over this representative 
work of American philology. The extracts we have given above 
are very good specimens of the “importance, originality, and _pro- 
found research” which characterize it. It has for a long time been 
easy enough to get meaningless praise of a book after its publica 
tion, but it is a novel as well as a sad sight when such men as 
those who signed the card from which we have quoted endorse 
and approve this unmitigated nonsense before it has seen the light, and 
thus help delude the ignorant into the beliof that here is the solution of 
the universe, the great science of the future. It is high time we had a 
single word by which to express that culpable amiability by which alone 
we can account for their action. We bespeak for it the early attention of 
the inventor of “ Alwato.” 


*,* Publishers ‘will ante t Savor ts abeese . sealer the ‘oehe of their books on ‘the 
wrapper. 
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y ? ° *? 
i ' d ? 


MNMIMIN. 


Catalogue of a few of the Books for sale. 


Allibone, S. 


2 vols. large 8vo, cloth, new, £20. 


Bancroft, Ceorge. History of the United 
States, from the Discovery of the American Continent. 
9 yols. 8vo, cloth. Boston, 1867. $20. 


Cruikshank. The Comic Almanac. Ax 
Ephemeris in Jest and Earnest, containing Merry 
Tales, Humorous Poetry, Quips and Oddities, ete. 


A Dictionary of Authors. | 


With many hundred Illustrations on Steel and Wood | 


by George Cruikshank. First series, 1835-1813, $2 75 


Cruikshank. Oliver Twist, by Charles 
Dickens. With all the original Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. 3 vols. crown 8yvo, half red morocco. 
London, 1841. $9. 

Fine copy, with early impressions of the plates. 
Curiosities of Street Literature. Com- 
prising ‘Cocks,’ or ** Catchpenties,” 
curious assortment of Street Drolleries, Squibs, His- 
tories, Comic Tales in Prose and Verse, Broadsides on 
the Royal Family, Political Litanies, Dialogues, Cate- 
chisms, Acts of Parliament, Street Political Papers, a 
variety of * Ballads on a Subject,’ Dying Speeches 
and Confessions, to which is attached the all-import- 
ant and necessary copy of verses, as 


** Come, all you feeling-hearted Christians, wherever you | 


may be, 
Attention give to these few lines, and listen unto me 
It’s of this cruel murder to you I will unfold, 


The bare recital of the same will make your blood run | 


coid.”’ 


4to, half-morocco, gilt top. London, 1871. 


$8. 
Dibdin, Dr. 


Bibliographical Decame- | 


ron ; or, Ten Days’ Pleasant Discourse on Iilumi- | 


nated MSS., Early Typography, Engraving, etc. 
merous beautiful Engravings, some on India paper. 
8 vols. royal 8vo, half-morocco, extra gilt edges. 
London, 1817. $125. 
Dickens’s Works, Riverside Edition. 26 vols. 
12mo, cloth, new copy, $39. 


Nu- j 


a lerge and 


| Hallam’s Constitutional 


| Froude, James A. History of England 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth 
12 vols, crown Svo, cloth, rew. New York, 1g71. $13 


History of 
England. London, 1868. $1 50, 


The unprejudiced reader will find that in this work 
the balance of Queen Elizabeth's good and bad qualities is 
held with a more steady and impartial hand by Mr. Hal 
lam than by any preceding writer. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Hamilton, A. Memoires du Comte de 
Gramont, Nouvelle Edition. 64 Portraits. 2¥\ 
in ly 8vo, red morocco, London, 
$12. 

The Same. 


$15. 


Hone. Ancient Mysteries Described, 
especially the English Miracle Plays, founded on 
Apocryphal New Testament Story, extant among the 
unpublished MSS. in the British Museum ; in 
notices of Ecclesiastical Shows, the Festivals of Fools 
and Asses, the English Boy Bishop, the Descent into 
Hell, the Lord Mayor's Show, the Guildhall Giants 
Christmas Carols, ¢ Tilustrated with curious fac 
simile Engraving: on copper and wood. 
new. London, 1823. 


ols 
gilt edges, 1811. 


2 vols. 8vo, blue morocco, London, 1811 


suding 


Sve, clot 


$1. 


Hone. Apocryphal New regtemnant. Se 
ing the Gospels, Epistles, and other pieces now extant 
attributed in the first Four Centuries to Jesus C bri ist 
His Apostles, and their Companions ! 
in the New Testament by its Comp ny rs. 
from the Original Tongues, and now l 
into one volume, with Tables and various Notes at nd 
References. 8yvo, cloth, new. London, 1820. 1 


Jones’s (Sir W.) Works. 


and not in 
Tra 








first c¢ 


Complete, with Life 


by Lord Teignmouth. Portrait. 13 vols. Svo, half. 
calf. London, 1807. $14. 
“Need I dwell a moment," says Dr. Di! din, ‘‘on the | 


recommendation of the works of Sir William Jones, a 
scholar, a critic, a philosopher, a lawyer, and poet.” 


Leech. Early Pencillings from ‘Punch.’ 
by John Leech. Nearly 300 Plates. 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges. London. $5. 


| Monogram and Alphabet Album. 


Designs of Eminent Fret Artists pares 
Artistic Designs for Mor r it ted « I 
Paper, and mounted on Liven Guards. 1 1 in 
cloth, $7 50; halfmorecce, 8vo, aor ae ie ’ 
leaves loose, $5 New York, 1871 

Nuttall, T. Sratnsitey of the United 
States and Canadas i . 


1 ) 


Iss2-34. $25. Very s 


Pals 


London, 1866. $1 


Brave, °. T. Essays on Art. 


Pacific Railroad Reports. 


} ‘+ 
vis, 4 


Thackeray, w. Bed Complete Works. 


Beat editic w“ tions 
ous Engravings on W i by t Author. 22 v« 
Svo, cloth extra! ‘ Lond | . : 


Walker, Alexand or. Analysis of eel 


ty in W<« With gen I fo8 Tes} 
Reaut Da Vir M ., Wi x ’ .H : 
Hogarth. Burke, Knight, Alison, ets With 22 beau. 
tif Piates by ¢ cs fter wines fror 

by H. Howard. I i BN ‘ 
London, 1852 Ss 


Walton & Cotton’ s Goangietes Angier 3 
Re ation 


or, the Contem ive th Me 
mvirs and Note s : by Sir Harris x colus. Tllustrated 
wi t 60 fine Pl: Stot iid Inskipp. 
Vo.s, inp, Svo nuch wer } rinan tue edi 1 
of SO . } lf. i y O @X{ra Une ~ t p La 
836. $4 
$4 
An original copy of the late W. Pickering’s macnifi 
} edivion, 
Webster's ga agg Unabridged. 
3,000 Illustrations. Sheep, new copy, £10. 


Wood, Rev. J. C. Niustrated Natures 
History. 5 vols. large Syo, new (published at $38), 


7 
as. 


Send for latest Catalogue and Specimen Number of the ‘ American Bibliopolist.” 





J. SABIN & SONS, 


Booksellers and Importers, 
22 Buckingham Street, Strand, London. 











84 Nassau Street, New York. 
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CASSELL’S POPULAR R EDUCATOR. | MACMILLAN & CO’S 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 


$15. 


Price, 


“ We have gone over its page 


wonder. We know no work like it. It has occupied and 


filled up a field of education vast and most important to 


the community.”—Dudblin University Magazine. 


CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 


596 wisiabianeiend: New York. 


NEW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HISTORY OF FLORIDA, from its Dis- 
covery by Ponce de Leon, in 1512, to the close of the 
Florida War, in 1842. By G. R. Fairbanks. Crown 
8vo, extra cloth, $2 50. 


Although so much has been written in reference to 
Florida, hitherto no connected history of the State has 
been published ; and it has been the object of the writer 
of this work to bring within a moderate compass a com- 
plete and authentic narrative. 


DALLAS’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. The Life 
and Writings of Alexander James Dallas. By his 
Son, George Mifllin Dailas. 8vu, extra cloth, uncut 
edges, $5. 


THE CONSERVATIVE REFORMATION and 
its Theology, as represented in the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and in the History and Literature of the Evan- 
gelical Protestant Church (commonly called the Lu- 
theran Church). By Charles P. Krauth, D.D,, Norton 
Professor of Theology in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, and Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosopby in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, 8vo, extra cloth, $5. 


THE VIRGINIA TOURIST. Sketches of the 
Springs and Mountains of Virginia ; containing an 
Exposition of Fields for the Tourist in Virginia ; Na- 
tural Beauties and Wonders of the State; also, Ac- 
counts of its Mineral Springs ; and a Medical Guide 
to the Use of the Waters, etc.. etc. By Eaward A 
Pollard, axthor of “* The Lost Cause,” etc. Illustra- 
ted by Engravings from Actual Sketches. New and 

che ap edition. 2mo, paper cover, $1; extra cloth, 
$1 75. 
** We confidently re comme nd Mr. Pollard’s entertaining 
and exhaustive guide.”’—New York Times, 


ANIMAL PLAGUES. Their History, Nature, 
and Prevention. By George Fleming F.R.G.S., Mem- 
ber of Council of the Roya! College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, author of * Horseshoes and Horseshoeing,” 
etc, &vo, fine cloth, uncut edges, $4. 








For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, upon receipt of the price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


— 


United States Session Laws. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
THE GOVERNMENT EDITION OF THE 
Statutes at Large and Treaties of the United States. 


Passed at the Third Session of the Forty-first Con- 


gress, 1870-1871, containing the Public Laws, Resolu- 
tions, Proclamations, Private Acts, Treaties, and 
Alphabetical List of Persons in the Act for the 


Removal of Disabilities. 
EDITED BY GEORGE P. SANGER. 
Royal 8vo, paper, $2. . 


BROWN & CO.. Boston. 


LITTLE, 


| 
| 


| Professor Fawcett, M.P., on Paupcrism. 


*s with sentiments of real | 


} 
| 


New Publications. 





Its 


Causes and Remedies. Crown 8vo, $2 25. 


The Service of the Poor. seing an Enquiry | 


into the Reasons for and against the Establishment of 


Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By 
Caroline Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo, $2 25. 


‘**We recommend Miss Stephen's book to all who are 


| thinking of entering sisterhoods, and still more to all who 





| are engaged in the conduct of them.’ 








*—Saturday Review. 


Streets and Lanes of a City. Being the Re- 
miniscences of Amy Dutton With a Preface by the 
Bishop of Salisbury. 8vo, $1 


A Memoir of Charles Mayne Young, Tragedian. 
With Extracts from his Son's Journal. 3y Julian 
Charles Young, M.A. With Portraits and Sketches. 
Crown 8vo. Just ready. 


Professor Masson’s Life of Milton. Vol. II. 
Narrated in connection with the Political, Ecclesiasti- 


cal, and Literary History of his Time. 8vo. Just 
ready. 

Spring Comedies. By Lady Barker, author of 
“Stories About,” ete. Crown 8vo. Just ready. 


Contents: A Wedding Story.—A Stupid Story.—A 
Scotch Story.—A Man's Story. 

On a Fresh Revision of the English New Tes- 

tament. By J.B. Lightfoot, D.D.,Canon of St. Paut’s, 


Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, Just ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
88 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 





HanPers PealopicaLs 
oe $4 00 rex Year 


EACH, 
$10 for the Three, 
$7 for Two. 

An Extra Copy 
of either gratis for 
every Club of Five 
SupSCRIBERS at $4 
each, in one remit- 
tance ; or, Six Cop- 
ies for $20. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on receipt 


Wf five cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ZELL’S 
GREAT ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Is now being issued in parts at 50 cts. each, and will be 
completed in 25 Parts. Specimen Numbers 
25 cts. each. Sent on receipt of price. 
The maps of this Atlas are engraved on steel and print- 
ed incolors. Their artistic beauty and their correctness 


warrant the Publisher in saying that the Atlas will be 
unsurpassed by any yet issued. 





ZELL’S POPULAR ENCYCLOPZDIA 


Is now complete and will be served to subscribers in 
Parts or Volumes. There are 59 Parts, or Two 
Royal Quarto Volumes, 


Specimen Numbers of Encyclopedia, 10 cts. 
T. ELLWOOD ZEiL, 


17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, 
5 Beekman Street, New York. 





BOOK-BUYERS. 


Send for Catalogue of INTERESTING, USEFUL, and 
SCARCE BOOKS added to the Stock in hand of 


FRANCIS EMMINS, 
80 Nassau Street, New York. 








HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


1383 NASSAU STREET. 





Special attention given to orders by letter. 








SLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES 





A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words ana 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; pre- 
ceded by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the 
Negro Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F, 
Allen, of the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price 
$1 50. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address 

Publisher of ‘‘' THE NATION,” 
Box 6732, New York City. 


LONDON BOOKS. 


We invite the attention of Pookbuyers to our exten- 
sive and well-selected stock of 


Rare, 








Standard, 
AND 


Valuable English and Foreign Books, 
Which we offer at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


Priced and Descriptive Catalogues 
Sent, free of charge, to any address. 


A. DENHAM & CoO., 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 


17 Murray Street, 
(Near Broadway), New York. 





t2"A NEW INVOICE NOW OPENING. 





Critical and Social Essays 
: REPRINTED FROM “ THE NATION.” 


This selection in some measure supplies the place of 
Volumes I. and II. of the Nation, now somewhat difficult 
to procure. The following is the table of contents: 


I. The Glut in the Fiction Market.—II. Critics and 
Criticism.—III. Clergymen’s Salaries.—IV. Popularizing 
Science.—V. The Good Old Times.—VI. Why we have no 
Saturday Reviews.—VII. Tinkering Hymns.—VIII. Ameri- 
can Ministers Abroad.—IX. Horse-Racing.—X. Some of 
our Social Philosophers.—XI. Waste.—XII. Dress and its 
Critics.—XIII. Social Influence of the National Debt.— 
XIV. Hints for Fourth of July Orations.—XV. American 
Reputations in England.—X VI. The European and Ameri- 
can Order of Thought.—XVII. Roads.—XVIII. Pews.— 
XIX. A Connecticut Village.—XX. Voyages and Travels.— 
XXI. Verse Making.—XXII. Something about Monu- 
ments.—X XIII. Our Love of Luxury.—XXTV. A Plea for 
Culture.—XXYV. Curiosities of Longevity. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 12mo, $1 50. 





Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
LEYPOLDT, HOLT & WILLIAMS, 25 Bond St., N. CY. 


Better Advertising: 


A Refutation of Several False Standards, and a Statement 
of some Principles and Rules of Economical and 
Effective Newspaper Advertising. 


Price 20 Cents. 


J. SABIN & SONS, 


84 Nassau Street, New York. 








May 18, inochi I 
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THE BEST EVENING PAPER. 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVER- 
TISER, 


PUBLISHED AT 2, 3, 4, AND 5 o'’CLOCK. 


One year, invariably in advance..................... $9 60 
le SUI, TD I oc so vc sccnccns-sscccccceess 4 50 
Three months, in advance................cceeeeees ee 22 
eR TI vc.cnciesedsknnnes$n0secss ante 0 75 


Single copies, for sale everywhere, at 3 cents. 





Terms of Advertising in Daily. 
Advertisements, Leaded or Displayed, on First. Second, 
and Fourth pages. 10 cents per line each ineertion. 
Local Items. on Editoria) page, before Business Notices, 
25 cents per line agate measure, each insertion. 

Business Notices, 20 cents per line each insertion. 

Notices after Money Article, ur in Editorial columna, 50 
cent# per line, agate measure, each insertion. 

Advertisements on Third page, Leaded or Displayed, 15 
cents per line each insertion, 

¢@™ All advertisements cha ged tor the space they occa- 
py, on a scale of 14 line» to an inch, 

ge No advertixement inserted in any part of the paper 
for leas than 75 cents first insertion 


HEW YORK SPECTATOR. 
The Cheapest Reacing, 
The Best Weekly, 
The Largest for the Price. 


TRLEGRAPHIC, POLITICAL, 
PERSONAL, Locan, 
LITERARY, COMMERCIAL. 


Its News, Market Reports, Financial Review, and Edi- 
torials are made up from the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertixer. the leading evening paper of the country, the 
oldest, best, and most reliable journal published in the 
United States. 

In the columns of the Spectator will be found matter 
interesting and instructive to the farmer and his family. 

Its Financial, Commercial, and Market Reviews will be 
full, complete, and satisfactory to merchants and business 
men. 

Especial attention is to be given to that department 
which will be most attractive to the ladies. The Latest 
Fashions, Household Miscellany, Stories, Poetry, etc., for 
the home circle. 

Ita Editorial Matter will be found fresh and eparkling, 
bold in tone, spicy in matter, accurate, coneise, and read- 





Terms of Subscription. 


Bingle copies, One year... .........cccccccsecccecccceces $1 
10 copies, one year................ distal ieee si co aie 9 
20 copies, one year, one address ............... seeeee 6 
40 copies, one year, one addresé...................000e 80 


Terms of Advertising In Weekly. 
Published on Thursday. 
One month, or 4 insertions, 10 cents per line each inser- 
tion. 
Three months, or 13 insertions, 8 cents per line each inser- 
tion. 
Six months, or 26 insertions, 6 cents per line each inser- 
tion. 
One year, or 52 insertions, 5 cents per line each insertion. 
Advertisements must be received by 3 o'clock on Wed- 
nesday to ensure insertion. 





Be particular and direct al] orders, 


HUCH J. HASTINGS, 
Corner of Fulton and Nassan Streets, New York. 


Weekly papers copying the above Prospectus, and send- 
ing us a waiked copy, will ve entitled to a copy of the 
Spectator tor one year. 








The most Popular Juvenile Magazine 
in America. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 


An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls, and 


Older People who have Young Hearts. 


A new volume begins with the July uumber, in which 


will appear the first chapter of a new story entitled 


‘“‘SUMMER DAYS AT KIRKWOOD.” 


By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


All new eubscribers to begin with the new volume will 


receive the June number free. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


Terms, $1 50 a year; 75 cents for six months. Send 
stamp for specimen number, with premium list, and raise 


aclubnow. Address 


JOHN E, MILLER, Pvsutsurr, 


6 Custom House Place, Chicago, Ill. | 


When you write, please state where you saw this. 





NEW EDITIONS READY TO-DAY. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Revised and corrected by the author. 
cloth, black and gold, 75 cents. 


COURSE OF ENGLISIT READING 
ADAPT«D TO EVERY TASTE AND CAPACITY. 
By the Kev. James Pycroft, B.A. Edited. with Aitera- 
tions, Emendations, and Additions, by J. A. Spen- 
cer, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, c oth, $1 25. 


A 





For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


JAMES MILLER, Pvstisver, 
647 Broadway, N. Y. 


The New Book, by Rev. JOHN 
HALL, DD. will be entitled, 
“PAPERS FOR HOME 
READING,” and will be pub- 
lished about May 18. Its contents 


will be of a highly popular charae- 
ter, and Fresh to Américan readers, 





no part of it, with the exception of a | 
having appeared | 


single chapter, 

ere in an Y, form. 

DODD ad: ME AD, Publishers, 
762 Broadway, N. Y. 


1 vol. 12mo, | 








| photographs 


Now Ready for Delivery. A fresh invoice per Cuda 


ATKENS. 


VIEWS OF THE ACROPOLIS. 


The undersigned publish for the author an Album of 
photographic views, entitled “ The Acropolis of Athens, 
Picturesquely and Architecturally Illustrated, by W. J 
Stillman,” printed in carbon by the Autotype Company, 
London, 

These indestructible photographs are from 8x10 inch 
negatives, taken by Mr. Stillman during the winter and 
spring of 1869, and include all the views which are neces 
sary to give the most complete idea of the existing ruins 
on the Acropolis, and their relation one to the other 
They were taken with architectural lenses correcting the 
perspective distortions, and so that the proportions cf 
the buildings may be measured as to scale, on any given 
plane: and most of them by Dallmeyer’s wide-angle rec 
tilinear lens, by the aid of which views never before suc 
ceasfully photographed have been rendered. 

Of the twenty-five subjects, sixteen have not been taken 
by any other photographer, and the negatives used are 
selected from not less than 300 taken. The picturesque 
views show the Acropolis from five exterior points of 
view, and the architectural show those characteristics of 
Greek architecture which contribute to its unexplained as 
unapproached perfection—the curvea of the horisontal 
lines, pitch of the columna, ete. 

They are mounted on board about 18x2, with a pag 
containing description opposed to each print; the whole 
bound in substantial and clogant style. Nothing finer of 
the kine, it may be safely asserted, has ever been offered 
for sale in this country. Edition limited to 100 copies, 

Price, delivered at the Na‘ion office, 8 Park Place, New 
York, $25. 

Orders received by 


E. L. GODKIN & CO., 
March 16, 1871. Office of the Nation, New York. 





SINCLE VIEWS. 

Enquiry having been made for single copies of the 
contained in the Album, Mr. Stillman, 
while unable to furnish these in autotype, oifers for sale 
a few dupiicates printed by the ordinary silver process, 
along With other views enumerated below. The dupli- 
cates are marked with an asterisk : 

VIEWS OF ATHENS (sx10):—Plain of Athena, from 
the East.—Valley of the Ilissus.—Mars Hill.—The Par- 


| thenon, from the south cast.—Columne of the Propylea 


— Tribune of the Caryatdes.—Interior of the Propylwa.- 
Western facade of the Propylea (*).—Eastern facade of 
the Erectheum (*),—Acropolis, from the Turkish town 
(*) —Acropolis from the Llissus (*).— Fragments of Scul; - 
ture; Victory unty ng ber sandals.—Victories with bull. 
—Victory elevating an offering.—Metope from the Par- 
thenon.—Fragment of frieze from the Parthenon (Aegine- 
tan school); do do. (Attic school), 

CRETAN VIEWS (8x10) :—Bridge of Kalepa (Venetian). 
—Vi lage of Kalepa.—View from balepa.—Convent of Sr. 
Jehn (exterior); do. (interior).—Convent of the Holy 
Trinity: Olive-tree avenne; Cypress avenue; From the 
olive-trees; From the cypresses: The interior aud 
charch; The Cloisters —Canéa: The city and plain; 
Ruins of the citadel (Venetian); Fortifications; Door 
way of rnined palace (Venetian) ; Court-yasd of a mosque ; 
Marina and dogana; Gate of the astelli.—Town of Vis. 
tania (ancient Pergamos) —Statue of Minerva found at 
Kisamos.—Ravine of Theriso. 

VIEWS IN AND NEAR ATHENS (74x43) :—Port of 
Peirens.—Secret Port of ancient Peirwus.—Kuins of the 
Long Wall and Plain of Athens.—Ruins of the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius.—Acropolis, with columns of the 
temple of Jupiter.—Choravic monument of Lysicrates.— 
Theatre of Bacchus; Altar from ditto (4% x34); Choragic 
monument above ditto (44g¢x34¢).—Arch of Hadrian.— 
Temple of Theseus (three views) —Pnyx.—Way of the 


| Enneapyhe (footprints of the sacrificial animais).—Univer- 






| photographs—mounted. 80, 


sity of Athens (modern).—Byzantine church (43¢x\}¢).-- 
Temple of the Winds (44%x3%).—Portico of Hadrian 
44x35).—Bed of the Llissus.—Two views on the Cephi- 
sus —Town of Aegina and Temple of Venus.—-Two views 
of the Temple of Minerva (Aegina).—Plain of Maraihou 
and mound of the Greek dead.—Athens from Plato's 
Academy.—Acropolis trom Mars Hill.—Grotto of Pan. 

AMERICAN VIEWS (7igx44¢):--Glen Ellis fall (White 
Mountains).—Glen Ellis, with fall in the distance.--Crys- 
ta! cascade.—Glen below the Crystal cascade.—T wo vicwe 
of Mt. Kineo (Moosehead Lake).—Forest study.—Mvuose- 
head treat. 

Vrice of the large views (8x10)-~-mounted, $1; an- 
monnted, 8 cta, Of al) the rest—mounten, 60 cle; nv- 
mounted, 50 cts. Payable in advance, together with post- 
age on orders for lees than six. viz.: for one to five large 
35. 40, 45. 50 cents; un- 
mounted, 30 cents For one to five emal) ones—mounted, 
15, 20, 25. 30, 95 cents; unmounted, 15 cente. Orders to 
be filled in the course of thirty days after rece! pt, 

Address E, L. GUDEIN & CO., as above, 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION 


In compliance with urgent applications from large 


classes of readers interested in Mr. Carlyle’s Writings, to 
whom the existing editions are not accessible because of 
their price, the publishers have obtained Mr. Carlyle’s 


consent to the issue of a cheap edition, printed from the 
Library volumes which have received his latest revision, 
and which will appear in 
MONTHLY VOLUMES, EACH 90 CTS. 
Small crown 8vo. 

The Volumes will be handsomely printed in clear type, 
with good paper and cloth binding, and issued in the 
following order : 

SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 


trait on Steel (now ready). 


vol., with por- 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. I. 
(Will be ready June 1.) 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, Vol. II. 


(July 1) and continued until complete. 
Scribner, Welford & Co, have now a full supply of ‘‘ Sar- 
tor Reeartus,” the demand for which has been unprece 
dented. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. 


A complete Catalogue of Synonymous Words in the Eng- 
lish Language, with descriptions of their various 
shades of meaning, and iJustrations of their usages 
end specialties. Illustrated by Quotations from 
standard writers. By C. J. Smith, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo, 


cloth, $6. 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





FAMOUS BOOKS ON FARMING. 
TEN ACRES ENOUGH : A Practical Expe- 


rience. showing how a very smal! farm may be made 
to keep a very large family. With extensive and 
pr fitable experience in the cultivation of the smaller 
fruits, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


HOW TO GET A FARM, AND WHERE TO 
FIND ONE. With the Public Law on the subject of 
Free Homes, together with numerons successful ex- 
periences of others who, though beginning with litle 
or nothing, have become the owners of ample farme. 
By the author of *Ten Acres Knongh.” 12mo, pp. 
345, cloth, $1 25; 12mo, pp. 345, paper, 75 ceuts. 





For sale by all Booksellers. Sent per mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 
JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
647 Broadway, N. Y. 





25,000 COPIES SOLD. 
THE NAST EDITION. 


The Fight at Dame Europa’s 
School. 


WITH THIRTY-THREE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
THOMAS NAST: 





“This artist has never done anything better.”"—N. FY. 
Evening Post. 

‘The illustrations are in the happiest comic humor of 
the versatile artist."—N. Y. 7ridune. 





Bound in paper, 25 centa; cloth, 50 cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent, 
post paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


FRANCIS B. FELT & CO., Publishers, 


91 Mercer Street, New York. 





CONDENSED NOVELS. 
BY BRET HARTE. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 1 vol. 16mo. Uniform with 
Harte’s ** Poems * and * The Luck of Roaring 
Camp."’ With Illustrations. $1 50. 


This entertaining book contains Condensed Novels in 
the style of Dickens, Bulwer, Cooper, Lever, Dumas, and 
other noted modern novelists. The present edition adds 
similar travesties of Charles Reade and Mr. Disraeli. 


‘*Mr. Harte’s power of imitatiou is a sixth sense.”’— 
Hartford Courant. 





PIKE CO. BALLADS, AND OTHER 
PIECES. 
By JOUN WAY. 
Ds MID hin this doresen vos bases och nsnbeetee 


The dramatic power, picturesqueness, and pathos of 
‘Little Breeches,’ ‘*Jim Bludso,” and “* Banty Tim ” 
have made Mr. Hay’s name known throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. The other poems in this volume 
are worthy of the author's fame, and will be welcome to 
his numerous admirers. 


samnimiicene 4 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt 


of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSCOOD 4&4 CoO., 
BOSTON. 


HISTORIC AMERICANS 
(Franklin, Washington, Adams, Jefferson). 
By THEODORE PARKER. 
Edited by Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 12mo, price $1 50. 
Second Edition now ready. 





“Parker had a terrible gift for character 
dissection. If there was a flaw, he found it. 
Hidden no matter how deep, his knife reached 
the tainted tissues, and he never hesitated to 
bring it forth to the full light of his audience. 
This adds rare value to his portrait of Wash- 
ington. The sketch, as it stands, is in import- 
ant regards the truest, clearest, and most com- 
plete of our great First President, And this 
is all the more to be noted because Parker 
believed that, in intellectual breadth and 
height, Franklin was our greatest representa- 
tive American. Him he most admired, but of 
him he was compelled to acknowledge painful 
faults, and his love for the man never gets the 
better of his love for truth. Another marked 
feature of the book is its style—excellent ver- 
bally—but supreme in methods of treatment. 
First we have a rapid historical résumé, then 
clear-cut estimate of what each achieved; 
finally, the analysis of character— made search- 
ingly complete. In this way the memory grasps 
all, and holds the whole image of the man 
with a vividness and tenacity that very few 
biographers give. Mr. Parker had the reputa- 
tion of introducing his religious views into his 
lectures, but in the present volume the allu- 
sions are thost which naturally arise from the 
subject, and in no wise have the air of intru- 
sion.” —Christian Union, 


HORACE 8B. FULLER, Publisher, 





14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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GOOD BOOKS AT CHEAP PRiCcéEs. 





THE SUN. By Proctor. 
This book is published at $8. 
COOPER'S NOVELS. 32 vols. Tllustrated by 
Darley, half-calf. price $120. Published at g150,  * 
BURKE’S WORKS 12 vols., half-moroceo 
price $36. Published at $60; , 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 
calf, price $13 50. Published at $18. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols., half-calf 
price $11. Published at $15. ; 
HUME’S ENGLAND. 6 vols, half-calf, price 
$13 50. Published at $18. F 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
price $54. Published at $81. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 6 vols., half-calf, price 
$15. Published at $21. 
DICKENS’S NOVELS. 6 vols., half-calf, price 
$15. Published at $21. 
APPLETON’S CYCLOPZEDIA. 25 vols, half. 
russia, price $150. Published at $187 50. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 


M. DOOLADY, Agent, 
105 NASSAU ST., CORNER OF ANN ST. 


Half-calf, price ¢5, 


6 vols., half. 


27 vols., half-calf 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAM-_ 
BRIDGE, MASS. 


LAW SCHOOL. 
Instructors and Subjects for 1871-72. 
PROFES80R8. 
Emory Washburn, LL.D., Real Property and Constitu- 


tional Law. 
Nathanicl Holmes, A.M., Evidence, Equity, and Bail. 


ments. 

C. C. Langdell, A.M., Contracts, Sales of Personal Pro. 
perty, Civil Procedure. 

LECTURERS. 

George T. Bigelow, LL.D. (late Chief Justice of Magsa- 
chusetts), Marine Insurance. 

Charles 8. Bradley, LL.D. (late Chief Justice of Rhode 
Island), Corporations. 

Nicholas st. John Green. LL.B., Criminal Law and Torts. 

Johu Lathrop, LL.B., Shipping and Admiralty. 

John ©. Gray, Jr, A.M , Conflict of Laws. 

The academic year ins Sept. 28, 1871. Important 
changes have been made in the terms of admission, the 
course of Study, the requisites for the degree, and the 
fees. Fora circular cqntaining full information, address 


JAMES W. HARRIS, Sec’y, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Satin Finish Silver Plated Ware 





ot the Lippiatt Silver Plate Company 
is unsurpassed for beauty or for house- 
hold service. It cannot be distinguished 
trom sterling silver, yet is furnished at 


one-tenth the cost. 
For sale by Ball, Black & Co., Starr & Marcus, 
and at their 
10 MAIDEN LANE. 
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SALESROOM...... 


DARTMOUTH HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ante given in all departments. Apply for Circw 


MISS L. J. SHERMAN, Principal 
HANovER, N. HL 


T. G. SELLEW, 
DESKS, 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
103 Fulton Street, New York. 


BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP. 











. Not the cheapest. but the best illumi- 
PRATY'S Dating oil pen, cow ey Does not take fire 


| or explode if the lamp is upset and 
stra broken. Over 100,000 families continue 
to use it, and no accidents of any de- 

OIL. scription, directly or indirectly, have oc 


c from it. 
Of] House of Charles Pratt, Established 1770, New York. 
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